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ABSTRACT 


With the fast evolution of Global System for Mobile Communication (GSM) to- 
wards third-geneiat ion (3G) mobile communication systems lil«' General Packet P.a- 
dio Service (GP PS)/ Universal Mobile Telecommunication Standard (UMTS) new 
standards have to be integiated into the existing mobile radio networks. The driv- 
ing force for this development is the predicted user demand for mobile data services 
that offer mobile Multimedia access a.nd mobile Internet access. Since radio resources 
are scarce. Quality of Service (QoS) issues become very important for scalable' use' 
of these resources. Monrover as wo move from circuit-switched t o packet-switched 
services many changes have to be brought about in the existing not works to fulfill 
ever growing user demands like voice, video, time-sensitive financial transactions, 
still images , large data files and so on. 

For performance analysis of 3G mobile data services both radio network and the 
core network have to be modeled to regard end-to-end Quality of Service behav- 
ior. Thus in this thesis a router model is developed which emulates the scheduling 
functions of an IP router as part of 3G Core Network based on Third Generation 
Partnership Project (3GPP) standards. Further an IP core network model (based 
on DiffServ) is set up which is then integrated into the ComNets GPRS simulator 
GPRSiin. On the basis of simulations, this integration is evaluated for differentiated 
service performance. Finally DiffServ capable IP is compared with the present IP 
which is best effort. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Wireless data sendees arc expected- to see the same explosive' growth in demand 
that wireline Internet services and wireless voice services have' seen in recent years. 
Third Generation (3G) mobile devices and services will transit um wireless commu- 
nication into on-lint', real time connectivity. 3G wireless technology will allow an 
individual to have immediate excess to location specific services, that offer informa- 
tion on demand. The fit si, generation of mobile phones consisted of analog models 
that emerged in early 1980s. Tint second generation of digital mobile phones ap- 
peared about ten yeais lat.ei along with first digital mobile networks. During the 
second generation, the mobile telecommunication industry expei lenced exponential 
growth both in terms of subscribers as well as new types of value added services. 
Mobile phones are rapidly becoming the preferred means of personal communication, 
creating the world’s largest consumer electronics industry. Tin' rapid and efficient 
deployment of now wireless data and Internet services has emerged as a critical prior- 
ity for communications equipment, manufacturers. Network components that enable 
wireless data services are fundamental to the next generation network infrastructure. 

In the framework of evolution of the Global System for Mobile communication 
(GSM) towards third-generation (3G) mobile communication systems known as the 
Universal Mobile Telecommunication System (UMTS) or the 3rd Generation Part- 
nership Project (3GPP) new standards are presently integrated into existing mo- 
bile radio networks. Emerging Technologies like High Speed Circuit Switched Data 
(HSCSD) is already introduced in seme countries. The General Packet Radio Ser- 
vice (GPRS) will be available in the year 2001 in Europe and many countries world 
wide. The next in line are EDGE ( Enhanced Data rates for GSM Evolution) en- 
hancements of GPRS and the entering of new air interfaces like Wide.-ba.nd Code 
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Division Multiple. Ar.cc.ss (WCDMA) realizing UMTS Terrestrial Radio Access N et- 
ui o rks ( U TR A Ns ) . 

For the interconnection of these new technologies with the information infrastruc- 
ture. e.g. IP server farms or the public Internet all these radio access technologies 
will be based on the same core network architecture. Core networks standardized by 
European Telscom.murucat.ions Standards Institute (ETSI )/ Third, Generation Part- 
nership Project (3GPP) are composed of IP routers, which realize transmission of 
user data to gateway IP routers and the inter- working functions with subnetworks 
like external networks or other Public Land Mobile Networks (PLMNs). For per- 
formance analysis of 3G mobile data services both the radio network and the core' 
network have to be emulated or modeled to regard end-to-end QoS behavior. The 
current Internet Protocol (IP) is not- sufficient for time sensitive traffic with specific 
latency, variance, packet loss, and bandwidth requirements. As a result, there is sig- 
nificant amount of ongoing research to improve the best effort services of IP. In the 
area of cellular communications, current second generation wireless systems cannot 
efficiently support data traffic with bursty, high bandwidth requirements. The de- • 
velopment of 3G wireless networks is likewise producing a large volume of research. 
The combined advances in both these fields appear to promise QoS enhancements 
for future wireless and wired environments. 

Ill the framework of this thesis an IP Core network model is developed which is 
then integrated into GPRS simulator for carrying out performance analysis in pres- 
ence of both the radio access network and the core network. This IP Core network 
model is based on Differentiated Services architecture. This model consists of edge 
routers and a cascade of interior routers. All complex classification and conditioning 
is performed by edge routers with simple scheduling and queuing given to interior 
routers. In both edge routers and interior routers the scheduling algorithm that is- 
used is weighted round robin (WRR) scheduling. The reason for choosing it was the 
differentiated services standard which says that the interior routers should be fret' 
from complex methods and work performed by interior routers should be a mini- 
mum. The results that came out clearly show the advantage of using differentiated 
services for mobile core networks as compared to the best effort IP. 
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In this thesis after the introduction, Chapter 2 provides an overview of Quality of 
Service aspects and QoS enhanced IP technologies like Integrated Services (IntServ). 
Differentiated Sendees (DiffServ) and the Multi Protocol Label Switching (MPLS). 

Chapter 3 describes the differentiated services architecture and services in detail. 
This technology is seen at present to be very promising when it comes to scalability 
of network management resource. It is also the basis of the implementation of an 
IP core network model - the framework of this thesis. 

Chapter 4 gives an overview of present and evolving mobile technologies. This is 
followed by Quality of Service issues in Third Generation Radio Access Networks. 

Chapter 5 introduces the ComNets GPRS simulator GPRSinrand Chapter 6 the ‘ 
IP Core Network simulator, and their integration. 

Performance evaluation, discussion and interpretation of simulation results are 
given in Chapter 7. 

Finally, we have conclusions in Chapter 8 followed by an outlook for future research 
in this fast growing field. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Quality of Service in IP Networks 


2.1 QoS Definitions 

In the simplest sense. Quality of Service (QoS) means providing a consistent, pre- 
dictable data delivery sendee, in other words satisfying customer application re- 
quirements. 

QoS refers to the ability of a network element (e.g. an application, host 01 routei) 
to have solin' level of assurance that its traffic and service requirements can bo 
satisfied. Naturally. QoS would require the cooperation of all network layers from 
top-to-bottom. as well as ('very network element from end-to-end. Any QoS assur- 
ances are only as good as the weakest link service assurance in the chain between 
a sender and a receiver [Sta99b]. QoS does not create bandwidth. It isn’t possible 
for the network to give what, it doesn’t have, so bandwidth availability is a starting 
point. QoS only manages bandwidth according to application demands and network 
management settings, and in that regard it cannot provide certainty if it involves 
sharing. Hence, QoS with a guaranteed service level requires resource allocation 
to individual data streams. A priority for QoS designers has been to ensure that 
best-effort, traffic is not starved after reservations are made. At the same time, 
QoS-enabled high-priority applications must not disable the low-priority Internet 
applications. 

In broad terms the Quality of Service of a network is a measure of how well it 
does its job i.e. how quickly and reliably it transfers various kinds of data, including 
digitalized voice and video traffic from source to destination. 

2.1.1 Need of Quality of service 

Back when networks dealt pretty much exclusively with voice, the QoS hardly came 
up. The circuit switched teleohone svstem was designed sneeifirallv to satisfv the 



human eai. It did and it does. Today, with the advent of packet switching and 
entering of many kinds of communications traffic (time-sensitwc financial transac- 
honx. voice, video . still images, large datafiles, and so on) there are more than one 
set of ciiteiia to satisfy. The data rate needed for satisfactory voice communication 
ma\ take an intolerable time to transfer high resolution images. Conversely, the 
degiee of network latency acceptable in transferring some files may not. be adequate 
foi i cal- tilin' toice. So QoS has become a hot topic as different applications requiie 
different QoS. 

The Internet Protocol (IP), and fhe architecture of the Internet itself, is based 
on the simple concept that datagrams with source and destination addresses can 
traverse a network of (IP) routers independently, without the help of their sender 
or receiver. The Internet was historically built on the concept, of a dumb network, 
with smarts at. either end (at the sender and receiver). 

There is a price to pay for this simplicity, however. The reason IP is simple is 
because it doesn’t provide many services. IP provides addressing, and that enables 
the independence of each datagram. IP can fragment, datagrams (in routers) and 
reassemble them (at, the receiver), allowing traversal of different, network media. 
But IP does not provide reliable data delivery. Routers are allowed to discard IP 
datagrams en route, without notice ‘to sender or receiver. IP relies on upper-level 
transports (e.g. TCP) to keep track of datagrams, and retransmit as necessary. 
And these reliability mechanisms' can only assure data delivery; neither IP nor its 
high-level protocols can ensure timely delivery or provide any guarantees about 
data throughput. IP provides what is called a best effort service. It can make no 
guarantees about when data will arrive, or how much it can deliver. 

This limitation has not been a problem for traditional Internet applications like' 
web, email, file transfer, and the like. But the new breed of applications, including 
audio and video streaming, demand high data throughput capacity (bandwidth) and 
have low-latency requirements when used in two-way communications (i.e. confer- 
encing and telephony). Public and private IP networks are also being used increas- 
ingly for delivery of mission-critical information that cannot tolerate unpredictable 
losses. 

Unlike pure virtual circuit technologies like ATM and Frame Relay, IP does not 


available bandwidth, and it is also more flexible. Typical network traffic is bursty 
rather than continuous. IP i s datagram-based so it uses the available bandwidth 
most efficiently, by sharing what is available as needed. This also allows IP to adapt 
moie flexibly to applications with varying needs. However, it also leads to some 
unpredictabilitv in service. The capacity to tolerate this unpredictability relates to 
the level of guarantee they require [Sta99b], 

2.1.2 Quality of Service parameters 

Technically, QoS refers to an aggregation of system performance' metrics. The five 
most important of these are [DROO, Tri98]: 

Availability: The availability of a network, its components 01 even a service, 
should ideally approximate 100%. Even a high-sounding figure of as much 
as 99.8 %translates into about an hour and a half of down time per month. 
This might not be acceptable to a large enterprise. Thus, consumer satisfac- 
tion largely depends on this parameter reaching as high as possible. 
Throughput: This is the effective data transfer rate measured in bits per second. 

It depends on - but is explicitly not the same as - the maximum capacity or 
bandwidth of the network. Sharing a network lowers the throughput realizable 
by any user, as does the overhead imposed by the extra bits included in every 
packet for identification and other purposes. A minimum rate of throughput is 
usually guaranteed by a service provider. 

Packet loss: Network elements, like switches and routers, are equipped with buffered 
queues to adopt to link congestion to some extent. However, if a link remains 
congested for too long, it may result in a buffer overflow and thus a loss of 
data. In a mobile radio network packets may additionally get lost owing to 
the special conditions on the radio interface. Both cases usually necessitates in 
a retransmission of the packet becoming necessary, increasing the total trans- 
mission time.In a well managed network, packet loss will typically be less than 
1 percent averaged over, say, a month. 

Latency: Latency is understood as the time taken by data to travel from its source 
to its destination. Thus, it may also be referred to as end-to-end delay. Unless 
satellites are involved, the latency of a 5000 km voice call carried by a circuit 



switched telephone network is about 25 ms. For the present public Internet, a 
voice call may easily exceed 150 ms of latency because of delays, such as those 
caused by signal piocessing and congestion. 

Various components add up to the end-to-end delay expeiienced by a packet 
on a tiansmission path: 

• Transmission delay: the time it takes to put all bits of a packet onto the 
link 

• Propagation delay: the time it takes for a bit to travel se a link (usually, at. 
the speed of light) 

• Processing delay: the time it takes to process a packet in a network element 
(e.g., routing it to the output port) 

• Queuing delay: the time a packet must wait in a queue before it is scheduled 
for transmission 

Jitter: Jitter, or latency variation, may be induced by various causes, e.g., vari- 
ations in queue length, variations in the processing time needed to reorder 
packets that arrived out of order because they traveled over different paths, 
and variations in the processing time needed for re-assembly of packets seg- 
mented before being transmitted. This distortion is particularly damaging to 
multimedia traffic. For example, the playback of audio or video data may have 
a jittery or shaky quality. 

Different applications, naturally, require different QoS; meaning that one appli- 
cation can be sensitive to one of the parameters while it might not be sensitive to 
another (see Figure 2.1). Voice over IP is sensitive to latency and if the level of la- 
tency reaches a certain level then the application becomes useless, on the other hand 
it is not very concerned with reliability (relatively). If a few bits are lost over a voice 
transmission it is not critical. But for a transmission of an executable program just 
a few bit errors might be devastating. It is these differences that must be considered 
in writing the Service Level Agreements (SLAs) between the service providers and 
their clients. The usual agreement specifies the end-to-end performance to which 
the client is entitled over a specified time interval. 



Table 2.1: Varied sensitivities of network data types [DROO] 


Traffic type 


Sensitivities 


Bandwidth 

Loss 

Delay 

Jitter 

Voice 

Very low 

Medium 

High 

High 

E-commerce 

Low 

High 

High 

Low 

Transactions 

Low 

High 

High 

Low 

E-mail 

Low 

High 

Low 

Low 

Telnet 

Low 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Casual browsing 

Low 

Medium 

Medium 

Low 

Serious browsing 

Medium 

High 

High 

Low 

File transfers 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Low 

Video conferencing 

High 

Medium 

High 

High 

VC!;, :.- J : : ; 

High 

High 

High 

High 


Network applications can be characterized in terms of how predictable the data 
rate is (see Table 2.2), and how tolerant of delay delivery is (see Table 2.3). Generally, 
two way applications are more sensitive to delay than one-way applications. 

2.2 Key QoS mechanisms 

Admission control: Admission Control determines whether a requested connection 
is allowed to be carried by the network. The main considerations behind this 
decision are current traffic load, current QoS, requested traffic profile, requested 
QoS, pricing and other policy considerations. 

Traffic shaping/conditioning: In QoS enabled IP networks, it’s necessary to spec- 
ify the traffic profile for a connection to decide how to allocate various network 
resources. Traffic shaping/conditioning ensures that traffic entering at an edge 
or a core node adheres to the profile specified. 

Packet classification and marking: In order to provide the requested QoS, it’s ' 
critical to classify packets to enable different QoS treatment. This can be done 
based on various fields in IP headers (e.g., source/destination addresses and 
protocol type) and higher layer protocol headers (e.g., source/destination port 





Table 2.2: Terms to characterize application data rates in terms of relative predictability 
[Sta99b] 


Rate Type 

Description 

Stream 

Predictable delivery at a relatively constant bit rate(CBR). 

For example, although their rates often fluctuate, audio and video 

data streams are considered CBR because they have a quantifiable 

upper bound. 

Burst 

Unpredictable delivery of blocks of data at a variable bit rate(VBR). 

Applications like file transfer move data in bulk that can increase 

data rate to use all available bandwidth and has no upper bound. 


Table 2.3: Terms to characterize application sensitivity to data delivery delays [Sta99b] 


Delivery Type Description 


Asynchronous 

Synchronous 

Interactive 

Isochronous 

Mission-Critical 


No constraints on delivery time 
Data is time-sensitive, but flexible. 

Delays may be noticeable to users/applications, but do not adversely 
affects usability. 

Time-sensitive to an extent that adversely affects usability. 

Data delivery delays disable functionality. 


numbers for Transmission Control Protocol or User Datagram Protocol) . Effi- 
cient and consistent packet classification is a key problem under active research. 
In Differentiated services packets are classified based on IP header’s Type of 
Service (TOS) byte for IPv4 (Internet Protocol version 4) and Traffic Class 
byte for IPv6 (Internet Protocol version 6). 

Priority and scheduling mechanisms: To satisfy the QoS needs of different con- 
nections, nodes need to have priority and scheduling mechanisms. The priority 
feature typically refers to the capability of providing different delay treatment, 
e.g., higher priority packets are always served before the lower priority ones, 
both in the context of packet processing and transmission on outbound links. 






Nodes also implement different loss priority treatment, i.e.. higher loss priority 
packets aie lost loss often than the lower loss priority ones. 

Signaling protocols: To obtain the required QoS from a network, end-systems 
need to signal the network the desired QoS as well as the anticipated offnied 
traffic profile. This has been a fundamental part of various connection-oriented 
networks (e.g.. ATM). However, for connectionless networks (e.g., IP), this is 
relatively new. Corresponding examples are the signaling associated with Re- 
source ReSerYation Protocol (RSVP) and Label Distribution Protocol (LDP). 
Implementation scalability and the corresponding capabilities to signal different 
QoS needs are issues under current examination. 

Congestion Control: For QoS IP networks to operate in a stable and efficient 
fashion, it's essential that they have viable and robust Congestion Control 
capabilities. These capabilities refer to the ability to flow control and shed 
excessive traffic during the periods of congestion e.g. Random Early Detec- 
tion (RED). RED prescribes discard probability to drop packets in a fair and 
robust way (i.e., consistent with behavior of higher layer protocols like TCP) 
based on the measured average queue length. RED (Random Early Detection) 
attempts to avoid congestion rather than reacting to it (and thereby avoid 
TCP synchronization problems that can result when hosts decrease or increase' 
TCP traffic simultaneously after congestion occurs). It randomly drops packets 
before queues fill, to keep them from overflowing. 


2.3 Service Level Agreement(SLA) 

SLA Parameters: A Service Level Agreement (SLA) is a service' contract between 
Service provider and their customer that defines provider responsibilities in 
terms of network levels (throughput, loss rate, delays and jitter) and times of 
availability, method of measurement, consequences if service levels aren’t met 
or the defined traffic levels are exceeded by the customer, and all costs involved. 
It specifies the forwarding service a customer should receive. 



2.4 Policy 


Quality of Service piotocols provide the mechanics to differentiate tiaffic, and policv 
defines how they are used. In the simplest sense, policy is one 01 more mles that 
describe the action (s) to occm when specific condition (s) exist A service is the 
expression of a relationship between a set, of objects whereas policy is a statement 
about a set of relationships between objects that provide a particular service. A 
policy can be used to configmo and control a service. In an open and public In- 
ternet (as well as large intianets). the acceptance of QoS requests results in bet ten 
network service to some flows, possibly at the expense of service 1 to traditional best- 
effort, flows. The purpose of such classification may include preferential queuing 01 
dropping, admitting or denying access, or encrypting the packet's payload, to cite 
just a few examples. Protocols that explicitly support some or all of these functions 
include COPS (common open policy svstem), RSVP, IntServ, and DiffServ etc. Tin 1 
multiple types of devices that must work in concert across even. a single domain to 
achieve the desired policy can include hosts (clients and servers), routers, switches, 
firewalls, bandwidth brokers, subnet bandwidth managers, network access servers, 
and policy servers [StaOOa]. Tin 1 Internet. Engineering Tank Force. (IETF) Policv 
working group is working on how to represent, manage, and share policies and pol- 
icy information in a vendor-independent, inter-operable, scalable manner for QoS 
traffic management. 

2.5 Importance of Priority 

QoS is largely about priorities. At network aggregation points, like routers, multi- 
plexers, and switches, data streams with different QoS needs are combined for trans- 
port over- a common infrastructure. Satisfactory QoS has two main requirements: 
a means for labeling flows with respect to their priorities, and network mechanisms 
for recognizing the labels and acting on them. Some networks, notably those that 
use the asynchronous transfer mode (ATM) have extensive provisions of this kind. 
Unfortunately, the Internet does not have the same, and neither do the similar IP 
networks based on the transmission control protocol/ Internet protocol (TCP/IP) 



suite. So ensuring adequate QoS comes down to devising a moans for labeling data 
flows and recognizing and acting on those labels. 

IP is a best-effoit protocol in that it does not guarantee delivery of data packets. 
Confirmation of the arrival of data packets at the destination is the responsibility 
of the TCP. If anv packet is not delivered (as determined by cheeking the sequence 
numbers of packets at the destination), TCP requests a re transmission of the missing 
packet, thereby ensuring that all packets eventually get to the destination. This is 
effective, but slow. Therefore, TCP is generally used bv applications that are not 
time-sensitive. 

Real-time applications cannot take advantage of TCP. Obviously, the time needed 
for keeping track of missing packets and retransmitting them is not acceptable in 
such cases. So these applications rely on what is essentially a stripped-down version 
of TCP, known as the user datagram protocol (UDP), which runs faster than TCP 
by omitting some of its functionality. Applications that run over UDP must eithei 
have those missing capabilities built into them or else do without. 

In the case of voice communications, where retransmitting packets takes too long 
to lie of any value anyway, missing packets are simply lost. Internet telephony, 
therefore, will work only over networks that are quite reliable to begin with, like' 
fiber-based nets with reinvent switches and routers. 

2.6 QoS Architecture Models for Traffic Engineering 

2.6.1 Integrated Services (IntServ) 

The IntServ model modifies the basic IP service model to provide QoS based upon 
end-to-end resource reservation. IntServ provides QoS by allocating network re- 
sources to individual packet flows. For this purpose a flow is defined as a stream 
of IP packets between applications on end hosts, which have the same source and 
destination addresses, (TCP/UDP) port numbers, and protocol field. The perfor- 
mance requirements of a specific flow are known as the flowspec, and can include 
requirements such as bandwidth and delay. Unlike a circuit switched, voice network 
where each call has the same bandwidth and delay requirements, each flow in the 
IntServ model can have a unique flowspec. The IntServ model is intended to allow 



both time-sensitive and 11011-time-sensitive traffic flows to bo soiviood by the same 
IP layer. 

Tlnep main < onipononts of the IntServ model are a signaling protocol, an ad- 
mission oontiol capability, and a packet forwarding mechanism. IntServ uses the 
Resource Reservation Protocol (RSVP) to allocate network resomces to each flow. ' 
If RSYP can not leseive sufficient network resources to meet the flowspec. then ad- 
mission control is used to prevent the flow from entering the network. In addition 
IntServ requires a packet forwarding mechanism that can elassifv packets, manage' 
buffers, and schedule service in the network routers. Thus in order to implement 
IntServ. a router must be able to maintain flow state information for each traffic 
flow that it service's. The IntServ iriodel suffers from scalability issues based upon 
providing QoS on a per flow basis. IntServ requires a router to maintain state infor- 
mation for all flows that pass through it. This becomes a significant problem as link 
speeds increase to gigabit-per-second or tetrabit-per-second rate's with a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of simultaneous flows. In addition. ’('very router along" 
a path must use' the IntServ model of traffic service in order to provide end-to-end 
resource reservation and QoS packet forwarding. While it is possible to upgrade all 
routers within a small corporate network to provide IntServ bast'd QoS, this can not 
he easily accomplished in the Internet. DiffServ is a newer approach to providing 
QoS enhancements to IP that addresses the scalability problem. 

2.6.2 Differentiated services (DiffServ) 

At present. DiffServ is seen as very promising as far as scalability is concerned. In 
DiffServ, 8 bit field present in the IP header called the DS (DiffServ) field is used 
to classify packets. Data flows having the same, resource requirements may then 
be aggregated on the basis of tlieir DS field when they arrive at the edge routers. 
The routers at the core can then forward the data flows toward their destinations 
depending upon the DiffServ field. Since most, of the decision-making is in this way 
transferred from the core routers to the edge routers, the core network runs much 
faster. 



In the past. QoS planners supported both IntServ and DiffSei v. At. present, how- 
ever. the tiend is to use DifIServ supplemented by some of the resource reservation 
capabilities of RSYP. 

As this is the basis of the IP coie network model in the framewoik of this thesis 
is explained in detail in the next chaptei. 

2.6.3 Multi Protocol Label Switching (MPLS) 

It is anothei approach to speeding the transit of data through a network. Like 
IntServ and DiffServ it is also promulgated by the IETF. 

Normally, undei IP, packet headers are examined at every transit point, (multi- 
plexer. router, or switch) in a network, which takes time and contributes to the 
overall data delav. A more efficient approach would be to label the packets in such 
a way as to make it unnecessary for each IP packet header to bo analyzed at points 
intermediate between the source and destination. Multiprotocol label switching does 
this by appropriately labeling IP packets at the input of label edge routers located 
at the entry points of an MPLS-enabled network. 

The procedure works like this: the label edge router examines the incoming packets 
and decides based on the packet’s source address, destination address, and priority 
level where to send it for its next hop through the network. It also attaches a 32- 
bit, tag, known as an MPLS label, to the packet. The MPLS label contains such 
information as whether the packet should be treated as MPLS traffic or routed as 
an ordinary IP packet; whether it conforms to IPv4 or IPv6; the packet’s time to 
live; and, of course, what its next hop should be. The edge router then forwards the 
packet to the router at the end of the next hop. 

That router, in turn, examines the MPLS label and decides on the next hop for the 
packet. That second router then creates a second MPLS label. The two labels are 
swapped before' the packet is forwarded to the second hop. The process is repeated 
until the packet reaches its destination. 

This procedure has two advantages over normal IP routing. First of all, the routers 
along the path need not read and analyze a packet’s complete header information, 
just the shorter MPLS label. This alone saves some time. Secondly, the swapping 
of labels leaves a trail in the registry of the routers that other packets in the same 


session can follow. Once the first, packet establishes a path, decision-making at 
intermediate' points is eliminated to a great extent. This markedly speeds up the 
transfei of data [DROO]. 

2.6.4 MPLS with DiffServ 

A future approach may be to use both MPLS and DiffServ to improve performance. 
Even at piesent some leseaich is going on in this field. MPLS specifies ways to 
map Layer 3 traffic to a connection-oriented Layer 2 transports like ATM and frame 
relay. It adds a label containing specific routing information and allows routers to 
assign an explicit path to various classes of traffic. The MPLS network provides a 
transit service to DiffServ traffic by mapping DS-field to an explicit path through 
the MPLS network. For each Service Class, MPLS network provides an independent 
data flow path between the edge routers. The edge router obtains QoS information 
from the DS-field contained in the packet arriving from a DiffServ domain, and this 
information is used to map to an explicit path through the MPLS network. 

The similarities and differences among the various procedures for controlling qual- 
ity of service (QoS) are best understood by viewing them in the same general fiame- 
work as shown in Figure 2.1. Data from one or more applications pass down through 
QoS enablers, which prioritize the data flows and indicate the resources each requires. 
The data then continues through various levels of software and hardware that con- 
trol packet discard mechanisms when buffered queues becomes too long. Finally 
it reaches the basic transport mechanisms and their hardware platforms that carry 
packet to the next node. 

2.7 Scope of QoS service and QoS Domains 

If QoS is to be provided end-to-end between two end users, the scope of QoS becomes 
quite important. The term scope refers to the topological extent over which the 
customer is given the QoS [BlaOO], (see Figure 2.2). The scope may be restricted to 
one provider, or many. But for meaningful QoS to be obtained, the scope of service 
should include all providers that are involved in handling the user’s traffic. The 
concept has become more visible in the past few years as customers have had their 
traffic transported through one or more than one service provider. 
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Figure 2.1: Similarities ancl differences of various QoS procedures 

As long as the end-to-end service was best effort (no attempt to provide QoS 
to the customer ) , the scope of service was not very important. .Certainly, the cus- 
tomer needed some level of service end-to-end, but services such as delay, jitter, and 
throughput were moot points, since they were simply not available. Today, with the 
increased importance of QoS, the scope of service becomes a key part of a servicer 
level agreement. (SLA). 

The scope is defined between an ingress point (where user tr affic enters a QoS • 
node or network) and an egress point (where user traffic leaves the QoS node or 
network). If user traffic spans multiple service providers, it is important that these 
providers have SLA agreement among themselves in relation to the customer’s QoS 
needs. This idea of multi-QoS domain is called a QoS region. The agreements for 
multidomain service are best met by providing quantitative services. 










CHAPTER 3 


Differentiated Services (DiffServ) 

3.1 Introduction 

Today, the aim of networks is to assign each application exactly as much resources 
as it requires, no less but no more. As DiffServ promises this criteria better than 
IntSeri it is very popular at present in the IETF and among the vendors. Another 
reason of its popularity is its simplicity. There is strong belief that in future gigabit 
networks, the QoS model has to be simple. Differentiated services grew out of desire 
to find an approach that would be. simple, scalable and relatively easy to deploy 
in a predominantly best effort Internet. In addition, within differentiated services 
there is a significant emphasis on allowing for meaningful end-to-end services to be 
provisioned across multiple, separately administered network clouds and on keeping 
the consequent business models as simple as possible. 

Differentiated services (DiffServ) can be defined as a novel approach to providing 
Quality of Service (QoS) within the Internet in a scalable manner. It is a relatively 
simple and coarse method of providing differentiated classes of service for Internet 
traffic, to support various applications, and specific business requirements. The 
differentiated services approach ta providing quality of service in networks employs a 
small, well-defined set of building blocks from which a variety of aggregate behaviors 
may be built. A small bit-pattern in each packet, in the IPv4 TOS octet or the IPv6 
Traffic Class octet, is used to mark a packet to receive a particular forwarding- 
treatment, or per-hop behavior, at each network node. A common understanding 
about the use and interpretation of this bit-pattern is required for inter-domain use, 
multi-vendor interoperability, and consistent reasoning about expected aggregate 
behaviors in a network. Thus, the DiffServ Working Group (IETF) has standardized 
a common layout for a six-bit field of both octets, called the ‘DS field’ [NBBB98]. 


3.2 Differentiated Services Architecture 


Differentiated Services (DiffServ) is a set of technologies which allow network service' 
providers to offer services with different kinds of network qualil v-of-service (QoS) 
objectives to different customers and their traffic streams. 

The piemise of DiffServ networks is that routers within the core of the network 
handle packets in different traffic streams by forwarding them using different pei- 
hop behaviors (PHBs). The PHB to be applied is indicated by a DiffServ codepoint 
(DSCP) in the IP header of each packet. The DSCP markings are applied either bv 
a trusted customer or by the edge routers on entry to the DiffServ network. The 
advantage of such a scheme is that many traffic streams can be aggregated to one 
of a small number of behaviour aggregates (BA) which are each forwarded using 
the same per-hop behavior at the router, thereby simplifying the processing and 
associated storage. In addition, there is no signaling, other than what is carried in 
the DSCP of each packet, and no other related processing that is required in the 
core of the DiffServ network since QoS is invoked on a packet-bv-packet basis. 

This architecture achieves scalability by implementing complex classification and 
conditioning functions only at network boundary nodes, and by applying per-hop 
behaviors to aggregates of traffic which have been appropriately marked using the 
DS field in IPv4 and IPv6 headers. Per-application flow or per-customer forwarding 
state need not be maintained within the core of the network. Network resources 
are allocated to traffic streams by service provisioning policies which govern how 
traffic is marked and conditioned upon entry to a differentiated services-capable 
network, and how that traffic is forwarded within that network. Main features of 
Differentiated Services can be seen from Table 3.1. 

The differentiated services architecture is based on a simple model where traf- 
fic entering a network is classified and possibly conditioned at the boundaries of 
the network, and assigned to different behavior aggregates (see Figure 3.1). Each 
behavior aggregate is identified by a single DS codepoint. Within the core of the net- 
work, packets are. forwarded according to the per-hop behavior associated with the 
DS codepoint [BBC + 98]. The architecture consists of a set of necessary functional 
elements, which are as follows: 



Table 3.1: Differentiated Services (DiffServ) features 


* Services differentiated by performance (and may be price) 

* Service on packet-by-packet basis 

* Does not define a control plane (a control or signaling protocol) 

* Attempts to force complexity out of network to edges 

* Concerned with: Traffic classification and Traffic conditioning 

* Relies on IP header to contain a label (a codepoint) to identify traffic type 

* Requires rules for traffic conditioning for metering, marking, shaping, policing 

* Rules are called Traffic Conditioning Agreement. (TCA) 


Per- Hop Behaviors at Interior Routers: An interior router is any router not at 
the boundary of a differentiated services network domain- Since interior routers 
make up the vast majority of routers through which most IP packets pass, the 
complexity of the functions performed by interior routers must remain low. 
The differentiated services architecture recognizes this fact and mandates that 
only simple per-hop behaviors(PHBs) be implemented at interior routers. A 
per-hop behavior is any forwarding behavior performed by the router, and it 
usually consists of a packet queuing and scheduling policy. Interior routeis 
select a PHB for a packet by examining its Differentiated Services (DS) field, 
which is contained within the IP header (Type of Service(TOS) octet of IPv4 
or Traffic Class octet of IPv6). 

Traffic Classification and Conditioning at Boundary Routers: As its name im- 
plies, a boundary router exists at the edge of a differentiated services network 
domain. This boundary must perform sophisticated packet classification, me- 
tering, marking, policing, and shaping operations of packets arriving at it. 

3.2.1 Differentiated Services Domain 

A DS domain is a contiguous set of DS nodes which operate with a common ser- 
vice provisioning policy and set of PHB groups implemented on each node (see 
Figure 3.2). A DS domain has a well-defined boundary consisting of DS boundary 
nodes which classify and possibly condition ingress traffic to ensure that packets 
which transit the domain are appropriately marked to select a PHB from one of the 






Figure 3.1: Differentiated Service Architecture' 



Figure 3.2: DiffServ Domain [BlaOO] 


PHB groups supported within the domain. Nodes within the DS domain select the 
forwarding behavior for packets based on their DS codepoint. Inclusion of non-DS- 
compliant nodes within a DS domain may result in unpredictable performance and 
may impede the ability to satisfy service level agreements. A DiffServ domain nor- 
mally consists of one or more networks under the same administration; for example, 
an organization’s intranet or an ISP. The administration of the domain is responsi- 
ble for ensuring that adequate resources are provisioned or reserved to support the 
SLAs offered by the domain. 
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Figuie 3.3: IPv4 Typo of Sorvice(TOS) octet or IPv6 Traffic Class octet 

3.2.2 Differentiated Services Region 

A differentiated services region (DS Region) is a set of one or more contiguous DS 
domains. DS regions are capable of supporting differentiated services along paths 
which span the domains within the region. The DS domains in a DS region may 
support different PHB groups internally and different codepoint to PHB mappings. 
However, to permit services which span across the domains, the peering DS domains 
must each establish a peering SLA which defines (either explicitly or implicitly) a 
TCA which specifies how transit traffic from one DS domain to another is condi- 
tioned at the boundary between the two DS domains. It is possible that sever? 1 DS 
domains within a DS region may adopt a common service provisioning policy and 
may support a common set of PHB groups and codepoint mappings, thus eliminating 
the need for traffic conditioning between those DS domains. 

3.3 DiffServ Field (DS Field) 

The DiffServ architecture is based on the use of the DS Field which is placed in the 
IPv4 Type of Service octet or IPv6 Traffic Class octet [NBBB98]. First Six bits of 
the DS field are used as a codepoint (DSCP) to select the PHB a packet experiences 
at each node. A two-bit currently unused (CU) field is reserved for future use (see 
Figure 3.3). The value of the CU bits are ignored by differentiated services-compliant 
nodes when determining the per-hop behavior to apply to a received packet. In a 
DSCP value notation ’xxxxxx’ (where ’x’ may equal ’0’ or T) the left-most bit 
signifies zeroeth bit of the DS field, and the right-most bit signifies fifth bit. DS- 
compliant nodes must select PHBs by matching against the entire 6-bit, DSCP field, 




Table 3.2: DiffServ(DS) Field features 


* Bits 0.1.2 : used for priority setting and further clarifies their functions 

* Bits 3.4.5 • used for finer granularity through packet drop probability 

* Bits 6,7 : eunently unused 

* Backward compatible with precedence priorit,y(RFC791) by reserving code 
space xxx 000 xx foi it 

* Code 000 000 xx is reserved for best effort traffic 

* Code point space xxx xxO xx (32 points) is allocated to standard use 

* Code point space xxx xll xx (16 points) for local use 

* Code point space xxx xOl xx is reserved for future use 


e.g., by treating the value of the field as a table index which is used to select a 
particular packet handling mechanism which has been implemented in that device. 

DiffServ field features can be seen from Table 3.2. The proposed DiffServ standard 
is backward compatibility with R.FC 791 implementations (i.e. precedence priority), 
but allows more efficient use of the 3rd, 4th and 5t,h bits. The DiffServ standard 
utilizes the most significant bits 0, 1, and 2 for priority setting, but further clarifies 
their functions, plus offers finer priority granularity through use of the next three 
bits in the DiffServ field. DiffServ names the priority levels (defined by the three 
most significant bits of the DS Field) into the categories as shown in Table 3.3. Bits 
3rd and 4th of the TOS field (now called the DSCP in the DiffServ standard) allow 
further priority granularity through the specification of a packet drop probability for 
any of the defined class as shown in Table 3.4. Bits 0, 1, and 2 define the class; bits 
3 and 4 specify the drop percentage; bit 5 is always 0. Using this system, a device 
would first prioritize traffic by class, then differentiate and prioritize same-class 
traffic by considering the drop percentage. It is important to. note that this standard 
has not specified a precise definition of low, medium, and high drop percentages. 
Additionally, not all devices will recognize the DiffServ bit 3 and 4 settings. Also even 
when the settings are recognized, they do not necessarily trigger the same forwarding 
action to be taken by each type of device on the network — each device will implement, 
its own response in relation to the packet priorities it detects. The DiffServ proposal 




Table 3.3: Precedence Levels of DiffServ based on bits 0, 1, 2 of DSCP 


0,1.2 bits of DSCP Precedence Level 


Ill 

Precedence 7 

used for link layer and routing protocols 

110 

Precedence C 

used for IP routing protocols 

101 

Precedence 5 

Express Forwarding (Expedited forwarding) 

100 

Precedence 4 

Assured Forwarding class 4 

Oil 

Precedence 3 

Assured Forwarding class 3 

010 

Precedence 2 

Assured Forwarding class 2 

001 

Precedence 1 

Assured Forwarding class 1 

000 

Precedence 0 

Best Effort Class 


Table 3.4: Drop Precedence Classification based on bits 3, 4. 5 of DSCP 



Low Drop 

precedence 

Medium Drop 

precedence 

High Drop 

precedence 

Class 1 (first six bits of DSCP) 

Q01010 

001100 

001110 

Class 2 (first six bits of DSCP) 

010010 

010100 

010110 

Class 3 (first six bits of DSCP) 

011010 

011100 

011110 

Class 4 (first six bits of DSCP) 

100010 

100100 

100110 


is meant to allow a finer granularity of priority setting for the applications and 
devices that can make use of it, but it does not specify interpretation. 

3.4 Traffic Classification and conditioning 

Differentiated services are extended across a DS domain boundary by establishing a 
Service Level agreement between a network and a DS domain. The SLA may specify 
packet classification and re-marking rules and may also specify traffic profiles and 
actions to traffic streams which are in-profile or out-of-profile. The TCA between 
the domains is derived from this SLA. 

Traffic conditioning performs metering, shaping, policing or re- marking to ensure 
that the traffic entering the DS domain conforms to the rules specified in the TCA, 
in accordance with the domain’s service provisioning policy as shown in Figure 3.4. 



Traffic Conditioning Block(TCB) 



Figure 3.4: The DiffServ traffic classification and conditioning model 


The extent of traffic conditioning required is dependent on the specifics of the service 
offering, and may range from simple codepoint re-marking to complex policing and 
shaping operations. 

3.4.1 Classifiers 

Packet classifiers select packets in a traffic stream based on the content of some 
portion of the packet header. In DiffServ two types of classifiers are defined. The 
BA (Behavior Aggregate) Classifier classifies packets based on the DS codepoint only. 
The MF (Multi-Field) classifier selects packets based on the value of a combination 
of one Or more header fields, such as source address, destination address, DS field, 
protocol ID, source port and destination port numbers, and other information such 
as incoming interface. 

Classifiers are used to steer packets matching some specified rule to an element of 
a traffic conditioner for further processing. Classifiers must be configured by some 
management procedure in accordance with the appropriate TCA. 

This Classification is performed by a classifier element. Classifiers are 1:N (fan- 
out) devices, they take a single traffic stream as input and generate N logically 
separate traffic streams as output. Classifiers are parameterized bv filters and output 
streams. Packets from the input stream are sorted into various output streams by 
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Figure 3.5: Classifier example 


filters which match 

contents of the packet. The Classifier shown in Figure 3.5 

separates traffic into on fi * 

° Ue of three output steams. 


3.4.2 Traffic Co„di Uoners 


ffic conditionei contains : meter, marker, shaper, and dropper. A traffic stream 
ected b} a classifier, which steers the packets to a logical instance of a traffic 
itionei. A meter is usec i (where appropriate) to measure the traffic stream 
8‘ st, a traffic, profile. The state of the meter with respect to a particular packet 
( • g r hether it is in- or out- of-profile) may be used to affect a marking, dropping, 
aping action. A traffic conditioner may not necessarily contain all four elements. 

example, in the case where no traffic profile is in effect, packets may only pass 
through a classifier and a marker. 


ers. Traffic meters measure the temporal properties of the stream of packets . 
selected by a classifier against a traffic profile specified in a TCA. A meter- 
passes state information to other conditioning functions to trigger a particular 
action for each packet which is either in- or out-of-profile (to some extent). 

A meter, measures the rate at which packets making up a stream of traffic pass 
it, compares the rate to some set of thresholds and produces some number of 
potential results: a given packet is said to be conformant to a level of the meter 
if, at the time that the packet is being examined, the stream appears to be 
within the rate limit for the profile associated with that level. 

Markers. Packet markers set the DS field of a packet to a particular codepoint, 
adding the marked packet to a particular DS behavior aggregate. The marker . 
may be configured to mark all packets which are steered to it to a single code- 



point, or may be configured to mark a packet to one of a set of codepoints used 
to select a PHB in a PHB group, according to the state of a meter. When 
the marker changes the codepoint in a packet it is said to have re-marked the 
packet. 

Shapers: Shapers delay some or all of the packets in a traffic stream in order to 
bring the stream into compliance with a traffic profile. A shaper usually has a 
finite-size buffer, and packets may be discarded if there is not sufficient buffer 
space to hold the delayed packets. 

Droppers: Droppers discard some or all of the packets in a traffic stream in order 
to bring the stream into compliance with a traffic profile. This process is known 
as policing the stream. Note that a dropper can be. implemented as a special 
case of a shaper by setting the shaper buffer size to zero (or a few) packets. 

3.5 Per Hop Behaviors (PHBs) 

A per-hop behavior (PHB) is a description of the externally observable forwarding 
behavior of a DS node applied to a particular DS behavior aggregate. In the event . 
that only one behavior aggregate occupies a link, the observable forwarding behavior 
(i.e., loss, delay, jitter) will often depend only on the relative loading of the link. 
Useful behavioral distinctions are mainly observed when multiple behavior aggre- 
gates compete for buffer and bandwidth resources on a node. The PHB is the means 
by which a node allocates resources to behavior aggregates, and it is on top of this 
basic hop-by-hop resource allocation mechanism that useful differentiated services 
may be constructed. 

The most simple example of a PHB is one which guarantees a minimal bandwidth 
allocation of X percent of a link (over some reasonable time interval) to a behavior 
aggregate. This PHB can be fairly easily measured under a variety of competing . 
traffic conditions. A slightly more complex PHB would guarantee a minimal band- 
width allocation of X percent of a link, with proportional fair sharing of any excess 
link capacity. In general, the observable behavior of a PHB may depend on certain 
constraints on the traffic characteristics of the associated behavior aggregate, or the 
characteristics of other behavior aggregates. PHBs may be specified in terms of their 
' resource (e.g., buffer, bandwidth) priority relative to other PHBs, or in terms of their 



relative observable traffic characteristics (e.g., delay, loss). PHB groups will usually 
share a common constraint applying to each PHB within the group, such as a packet 
scheduling or buffer management policy. The relationship between PHBs in a group 
may be in terms of absolute or relative priority. PHBs are implemented in nodes by 
means of some buffer management and packet scheduling mechanisms. PHBs are 
defined in terms of behavior characteristics relevant to service provisioning policies, 
and not in terms of paiticular implementation mechanisms. In general, a varietv 
of implementation mechanisms may be suitable for implementing a particular PHB 
group. A PHB is selected at a node by a mapping of the DS codepoint in a received 
packet. 

3.5.1 Expedited Forwarding (EF) PHB 

The EF PHB can be used to build a low loss, low latency, low jitter, assured band- 
width, end-to-end service through DS domains. Such a service appears to the end- 
points like a point-to- point connection or a virtual leased line. This service has also 
been described as premium service [JNP99]. Loss, latency and jitter are all due to 
the queues traffic experiences while transiting the network. Therefore providing low 
loss, latency and jitter for some traffic aggregate means ensuring that the aggregate 
sees no (or very small) queues. Queues arise when (short-term) traffic arrival rate 
exceeds departure rate at some node. Thus a service that ensures no queues for 
some aggregate is equivalent to bounding rates such that, at every transit node, the 
aggregate’s maximum arrival rate is less than that aggregate’s minimum departure 
rate (see Figure 3.6). 

Thus the EF PHB is defined as a forwarding treatment for a particular DiffServ 
aggregate where the departure rate of the aggregate’s packets from any DiffServ 
node must equal or exceed a configurable rate. Creating such a service has two 
parts: 

1. Configuring nodes so that the aggregate has a well-defined minimum departure 
rate. (Well-defined means independent of the dynamic state of the node. In 
particular, independent of the intensity of other traffic at the node.) 

2. Conditioning the aggregate (via policing and shaping) so that its arrival rate at . 
any node is always less than that node’s configured minimum departure rate. 




C >= A+B 
E >= C+D-F 


The EF PHB provides the first, part of the service. The network boundary traffic 
conditioners provide the second part. Codepoint 101110 is recommended for the EF 
PHB. 

3.5.2 Assured forwarding (AF) PHB 

Assured Forwarding (AF) PHB group is a means for a provider DS domain to offer 
different levels of forwarding assurances for IP packets received from a customer 
DS domain. Four AF classes are defined, where each AF class is in each DS node 
allocated a certain amount of forwarding resources (buffer space and bandwidth) 
[HFB + 99]. IP packets that wish to use the services provided by the AF PHB group 
are assigned by the customer or the'provider DS domain into one or more of these 
AF classes according to the services that the customer has subscribed to. 

Within each AF class IP packets are marked (again by the customer or the provider 
DS domain) with one of three possible drop precedence values. In case of congestion, 
the drop precedence of a packet determines the relative importance of the packet 
within the AF class. A congested DS node tries to protect packets with a lower drop 
precedence value from being lost by preferably discarding packets with a higher drop 
precedence value. 



Table 3.5: Recommended values for AF codepoints 


AFij 

Codepoint 

AF11 

001010 

AF12 

001100 

AF13 

001110 

AF21 

010010 

AF22 

010100 

AF23 

010110 

AF31 

011010 

AF32 

011100 

AF33 

011110 

AF41 

100010 

AF42 

100100 

AF43 

100110 


In a DS node, the level of forwarding assurance of an IP packet thus depends . 
on (1) how much forwarding resources has been allocated to the AF class that the 
packet belongs to, (2) what is the current load of the AF class, and, in case of 
congestion within the class, (3) what is the drop precedence of the packet. 

Assured Forwarding (AF) PHB group provides forwarding of IP packets in N 
independent AF classes. Within each AF class, an IP packet is assigned one of M 
different levels of drop precedence. An IP packet that belongs to an AF class i and 
has drop precedence j is marked with the AF codepoint AFij, where 1 <= i <= N 
and 1 <= j <= M. Currently, four classes (N=4) with three levels of drop precedence 
in each class (M=3) are defined for general use as shown in Table 3.5. More AF 
classes or levels of drop precedence may be defined for local use. Packets in one AF . 
class must be forwarded independently from packets in another AF class, i.e., a DS 
node must not aggregate two or more AF classes together. 



3.6 Scheduling Mechanisms and Congestion Control 

3.6.1 Scheduling Mechanisms 

One way that network elements handle an overflow of arriving traffic is to use a 
queuing algorithm to sort the traffic, then determine some method of prioritizing it 
onto an output link. Some important scheduling mechanisms aie [CisOO, Eri99]: 

First In, First Out (FIFO) Queuing: In its simplest form, FIFO queuing involves 
storing packets when the network is congested and forwarding them in order of 
arrival when the network is no longer congested. FIFO is the default queuing 
algorithm in some instances, thus requiring no configuration, but it has sev- 
eral shortcomings. Most importantly, FIFO queuing makes no decision about 
packet priority; the order of arrival determines bandwidth, promptness, and 
buffer allocation. Nor does it provide protection against ill-behaved applica- 
tions (sources). Bursty sources can cause high delays in delivering time-sensitive 
application traffic, and potentially to network control and signaling messages. 
FIFO queuing was a necessary first step in controlling network traffic, but to- 
day’s intelligent networks need more sophisticated algorithms. As DiffSeiv is 
about different priority classes, FIFO cannot be used with Differentiated Ser- 
vices. 

Priority Queuing (PQ): PQ ensures that important traffic gets the fastest han- 
dling at each point where it is used. It was designed to give strict priority to 
important traffic. Priority queuing can flexibly prioritize according to network 
protocol, incoming interface, packet size, source/destination address, and so 
on. In PQ, each packet is placed in one of N queues (say 4)— High, Medium. 
Normal, or Low— based on an assigned priority. During transmission, the al- 
gorithm gives higher-priority queues absolute preferential treatment over low- 
priority queues. This is a simple and intuitive approach but can cause queuing 
delays that the higher-priority traffic might have experienced to be randomly 
transferred to the lower-priority traffic, increasing jitter on the lower-priority 
traffic. PQ is useful for making sure that mission-critical traffic traversing var- 
ious links gets priority treatment. A strict priority mechanism between two or 
more classes aims to provide the lowest possible delay for the highest priority 



class. This mechanism sends the data from the highest priority class before 
sending data for the next class. This could lead to starvation of lower priority 
classes. Thus it is also not used with DiffServ. 

Weighted Round Robin (WRR) Queuing: Weighted Round Robin (WRR) aims 
to give a weighted access to the available bandwidth to each class, ensuring 
a minimum allocation and distribution. The scheduling sendees each class in 
a round robin manner according to the weights. If one 01 more classes is not 
using its full allocation, then the unused capacity is distributed to the other 
classes according to their weighting. WRR ensures that queues do not starve 
for bandwidt h and that the traffic gets predictable service. It serves each queue 
in a round robin manner, and for each turn, a number of bits corresponding 
to the queue's weight is pulled out from the queue. Weighted Round Robin is 
simple to implement. With the advent of technology, as we moving from links 
speed of Mbps to Gbps (giga bits per second) /Tbps (tetra bits per second) this 
may become a deciding factor, if the link speeds increase faster than the pure 
processing power. 

Weighted Fair Queuing (WFQ): Weighted Fair Queuing (WFQ) like WRR aims 
to distribute available bandwidth over a number of weighted classes. The 
scheduling mechanism uses a combination of weighting and timing informa- 
tion to select which queue to service. The weighting effectively again controls 
the ration of bandwidth distribution between classes under congestion, and can 
also indirectly control delay for under utilized classes. WFQ could allow the 
unused capacity to be distributed differently from the minimum bandwidth 
weightings, such as a different configured weighting, or it could be dependent 
on traffic load in each class. Both WRR and WFQ can be used for scheduling 
mechanisms in DiffServ capable routers. 

3.6.2 Congestion Control Tools 

Rather simple congestion control mechanisms, typically based on discarding packets 
when buffers filled up to a threshold level, have been used in packet nodes. This 
would protect the routers, but gave rise to an unexpected phenomenon known as 
global synchronization. When TCP packets are discarded, the TCP scheduling 



algorithm responds by lowering its transmission rate, then building it up again. 
When core routers overload, they drop packets from many hosts, leading to many 
TCP sessions backing off and ramping up their transmission rate's synchronouslv 
again. This could lead to a saw tooth pattern of under-utilization and congestion 
[Eri99]. 

• Random early Detection (RED): 

To achieve higher average utilization, Random Early Detection (RED) was 
introduced to attempt to stop the synchronized effect. In addition to that 
the algorithm aims to provide fairness among the TCP flows competing for 
the resources. Instead of discarding all traffic when a threshold is reached, 
the RED algorithm start dropping incoming packets, selected by a random 
function, with increasing probability as buffer utilization increases towards the 
maximum. The aim is to make some proportion of TCP sessions back off before 
hitting congestion. As in DiffServ we have different classes and each of these 
class have three different drop precedence levels. Thus RED cannot be used 
effectively with Differentiated Services. 

• Weighted Random Early Detection (WRED) 

WRED combines the capabilities of the RED algorithm with Differentiated 
Services concept. This combination provides for preferential traffic handling 
for higher-priority packets. It can selectively discard lower-priority traffic when 
the interface starts to get congested and provide differentiated performance 
characteristics for different classes of service. 


3.7 Admission Control 

To make appropriate internal and external admission control decisions and to con- 
figure edge devices correctly, each DiffServ domain is outfitted with a bandwidth 
broker (BB). When a sender signals its local bandwidth broker to initiate a con- 
nection, the user is authenticated and subjected to a local policy-based admissions 
control decision. On behalf of the sender, the bandwidth broker then initiates an 
end-to-end call setup along the chain of routers to be traversed by the flow. The 
bandwidth broker abstraction is critically important because it allows separately 
administered network clouds (possibly implemented with very different underlying 



Table 3.6: Advantages of DiffServ over IntServ 



Integrated Services 

Differentiated Services 

Service differentiation 

Individual flow 

Aggregate of flows — Therefore simple 



and scalable 

QoS approach 

End-to-end 

Per-hop — Therefoie simple and coarse 

Signalling protocol 

RSVP 

Bandwidth broker for absolute DiffSer 

Scalability 

Limited by no. of flows 

Limited by no. of service classes 

Service guarantees 

Deterministic 

Absolute or relative 


technologies and polices) to manage their network resources as they see fit. Within 
the QoS domain the bandwidth broker acts as a decision maker on admission control, 
service selection and service allocation. To do this the bandwidth broker should be 
able to estimate current load and performance information within its network. 

The main functions of bandwidth broker are : 

• collect and measure the local traffic load of its network 

• estimate the demand level of each service for each IP bit pipe 

• use all this information for admission control 

• use bandwidth efficiently 

3.8 Comparison of DiffServ and IntServ 

DiffServ and IntServ are used to provide Quality of Service in IP networks. Both 
of these approaches have suitable applications. IntServ is more appropriate for 
relatively small or closed networks with high QoS requirements. DiffServ is better 
suited Tor a large network like the Internet. DiffServ is more scalable when it comes 
to fighting for resources. Therefore at present it is seen as the future technology. . 
Advantages of DiffServ over IntServ can be seen from the Table 3.6. 

The only advantage of IntServ over Diffserv is that IntServ is designed to guarantee 
end-to-end performance like a circuit switched network. This performance comes at 
the cost of implementing a reservation protocol and limiting scalability. DiffServ 
takes the less ambitious approach of providing QoS on a per-hop basis. The DiffServ 
model is scalable but does not provide the same level of performance guarantees. 




CHAPTER 4 


Traffic Management and QoS in Second and Third 
Generation. Mobile Networks 


4.1 Introduction 

Existing wireless networks are mostly digital and support voice and data commu- 
nication at a low bit rate of 9.6-16 kb/s. Fueled by the explosive growth of the 
Internet, applications are demanding that higher capacity, higher data rates, and 
advanced multimedia services be supported in the near future. The evolution to 
higher data rates and more advanced services occurs in two steps. The first step 
is the emergence of 2G + systems in which second-generation (2G) systems such 
as Global System for Mobile Communications (GSM) and IS-9o are extended to 
provide high-speed data communications either without changing the air interface 
or by using improved coding techniques. The second step is to piovide higher ca- 
pacity, data rates, and multimedia services. Wideband code-division multiple access 
(WCD'MA) standard proposals such as the cdma2000 system include a greatly en- 
hanced air interface to support wider bandwidths for improved capacity and higher- 
data rates [SarOO]. UMTS is based on this new concept. 

The first generation of wireless mobile communications was based on analog sig- 
naling. Analog systems, implemented in North America, were known as Analog- 
Mobile Phone Systems (AMPS), while systems implemented in Europe and the rest 
of the world were typically identified as a variation of Total Access Communication 
Systems (TACS). Analog systems were primarily based on circuit-switched technol- 
ogy and designed for voice, not data. The second generation (2G) of the wireless 
mobile network was based on low-band digital data signaling. The most popular 2G 
wireless technology is known as Global Systems for Mobile Communications (GSM). 



GSM systems, first implemented in 1991, are now operating in about 140 countries 
and territories around the world. 

Today. GSM systems operate in the 900MHz and 1.8 GHz bands throughout the 
world with the exception of the Americas where they operate in the 1.9 GHz band. 
While GSM and other TDMA-based systems have become the dominant 2G wireless 
technologies, CDMA technology is recognized as providing clearer voice quality with 
less background noise, fewer dropped calls, enhanced security, gi eater reliability and 
greater network capacity. Tin’. Second Generation (2G) wireless networks mentioned 
above are also mostly based on circuit-switched technology. 2G wireless networks 
are digital. 

2G wireless technology can handle some data capabilities such as fax and short 
message service at the data rate of up to 9.6 kbps, but it is not suitable for web • 
browsing and multimedia applications. The virtual explosion of Internet usage has 
had a tremendous impact on the demand for advanced wireless data communication 
services. However, the effective data rate of 2G circuit-switched wireless systems 
is relatively slow - too slow for today’s Internet. As a result, GSM and other 
TDMA-based mobile system providers and carriers have developed 2G+ technology 
that is packet-based and increases the data communication speeds to as high as 
384kbps. These are High Speed Circuit-Switched Data (HSCSD), General Packet 
Radio Service (GPRS) and Enhanced Data Rates for Global Evolution (EDGE) 
technologies. 

4.2 General Packet Radio Service (GPRS) 

The General Packet Radio Service (GPRS) is a new bearer service for GSM that 
greatly improves and simplifies wireless access to packet data networks, e.g., to the 
Internet. It applies a packet radio principle to transfer user data packets in an effi- 
cient way between mobile stations and external packet data networks. At present, 
data rates are too slow and the connection setup takes too long and is rather com- 
plicated. Moreover, the service is too expensive for users. From the technical point 
of view, the drawback results from the fact that current wireless data services are 
based on circuit switched radio transmission. At the air interface, a complete traffic, 
channel is allocated for a single user for the entire call period. In case of bursty 



Table 4.1: Coding Scheme (CS) parameters 


Coding scheme 

Coding rate 

Data rate [Kbps] 

CS-l 

V* 

9.05 

CS-2 


13.4 

CS-3 
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15.6 

CS-4 

i 

21.4 


traffic (e.g.. Internet traffic), this results in a highly inefficient resource utilization. 
It is obvious that, for bursty traffic, packet switched bearer services result in a much 
better utilization of the. traffic channels. This is because a channel will only be 
allocated when needed and will be released immediately after the transmission of 
the packed, s. \\ it h this principle, multiple users can share one physical channel (sta- 
tistical multiplexing). GPRS is developed to address these deficiencies. GPRS, or 
General Packet Radio Service, is considered to be one of the most important stages 
in making the Internet, accessible via wireless telephones. GPRS is also sometimes 
know as ‘mobile generation 2.5’. The European Telecommunications Standards In- 
stitute (ETSI) has approved four standards for GPRS: CSl which transmits 9.05 
kbps (kilobits per second) per timeslot, CS2 transmits 13.4 kbps, CS3 transmits 
15.0 kbps and CS4 transmits 21.4 kbps [BVE99, WapOO] (Table 4.1). 

One can expect a general model aimed at the general public, which will give four 
timeslots at, 9.05 kbps (total 36.2 kbps). Other versions of CS2 and CS4 should also 
be available. The top-of-the-range, more expensive models offering faster transfer 
speeds would be aimed at providing professionals and the business community with 
the possibility of fast data transfer, where price is less of an issue. Packet switching- 
means that GPRS radio resources are used only when users are actually sending or 
receiving data. Rather than dedicating a radio channel to a mobile data user for a 
fixed period of time, the available radio resource can be concurrently shared between 
several users. The actual number of users supported depends on the application 
being used and how much data is being transferred. Through multiplexing of several 
logical connections on one or more GSM physical channels, GPRS reaches a flexible 
use of channel capacity for applications with variable bit rate. 



GPR.S is extremely efficient in its use of scarce spectrum resources and enables 
GSM operators to introduce a wide range of value-added services for market differ- 
entiation. It is ideal lor bursty type data applications such as e-mail. Internet access 
or WAP-based applications. GPRS is the packet mode extension to GSM. It uses 
the same' air interface 1 but with a new physical channel called a 52-multiframe, which 
is made of two 2(i contiol multifranies of voice mode GSM. Packet mode control and 
data channels are mapped into different slots of the 52-multiframe. which takes 240 
ms. 52-nmltiframe consists of 12 blocks (B0B11) of four frames to which several 
packet mode logical channels can be mapped, and four additional frames [SarOO]. 
As the transmission of long packets in packet-oriented systems reduces the economy 
of scale and increases the blocking probability, the work space of GPRS is primary: 

• the frequent . regular transmission of short data packets up to 500 byte and 

• the irregular transmission of short to middlesize data packets up to a few kbyte. 

The basic approach to integrate the packet data service into -the GSM standard- 
represents the reservation and the logical subdivision of certain GSM channels. The 
number of channels allocated for GPRS is dynamically adapted to the workload 
situation in the respective cell. On the GSM broadcast channel BCCH the mobile 
subscriber is indicated on which frequency the GPRS is offered. That way up to 
eight traffic channels per frequency can be utilized by a subscriber. 

4.2.1 Logical Architecture 

In order to integrate GPRS into the existing GSM architecture, a new class of 
network nodes, called GPRS support nodes (GSN), has been introduced [BVE99]. 
GSRs are responsible for the delivery and routing of data packets between the mo-' 
bile stations and the external packet data networks (PDN). Figure 4.1 illustrates the 
system architecture. A serving GPRS support node (SGSN) is responsible for the 
delivery of data packets from and to the mobile stations within its service area. Its 
tasks include packet routing and transfer, mobility management (attach/detach and 
location management), logical link management, and authentication and charging 
functions. The location register of the SGSN stores location information (e.g., cur- 
rent cell, current VLR) and user profiles (e.g., IMSI, address(es) used in the packet 
data network) of all GPRS users registered with this SGSN. A gateway GPRS sup- 
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FMewe 4.1: Logical Architecture of GPRS [BVE99] 


port nmle (GGSN) ads as an interface between the GPRS backbone network and 
the external packet data networks. It converts the GPRS packets coming from the 
SGSN into the appropriate packet data protocol (PDP) format (e.g., IP or X.25) 
and sends them out on the corresponding packet data network. In the other direc- 
tion PDP addresses of incoming data packets are converted to the GSM address 
of the destination user. The readdressed packets are sent to the responsible SGSN. 
For this'put'ix»> the GGSN stores the current SGSN address of the user and his 
or her profile in its location register: The GGSN also performs authentication and 
Charging functions. In general, there is a mauy-to-mauy relationship between the 
SGSNs and the GGSNs: A GGSN is the interface to external packet data networks 
for sewral SGSNs; an SGSN may route its padrets over different GGSNs to reach 

different packet data networks. 

There are two kinds of GPRS backbone networks: 
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. Intra-PLMN backbone networks connect GSNs of the same PLMN and are 

therefore private IP-based networks of the GPRS network provider. 

. Inter-PLMN backbone networks connect GSNs of different PLMNN a 

iJiU1NS * A roaming 

agreement bet ween two GPRS network providers is necessary to install such a 
backbone. 

4.2.2 Parallel Use of Services 

During a GPRS session circuit-switched services (speech as well as data) mav still 
be initiated and used. Similarly, it is possible to send and receive GPRS data while 
earning out a telephone call. Parallel use of these services is provided f or point-to- 
point (I TP) as well as point.-to-multipoint (PTM) services, causes. Contrary to the 
existing GSM the management of GPRS service profiles is based on the conception 
of the multiple subscriber profile. (MSP). Thus, it is service specific, which means 
that a subscriber can activate every subscribed service separately. 

4.2.3 QoS in GPRS Release 99 

In GPRS Release 99 four different traffic classes are. introduced, with different pa- 
rameters specifying their QoS requirements (see Table 4.2). They are: 

• conversational , 

• streaming, 

• interactive. , and 

• background. 

Delay-sensitive services belonging to conversational class, e.g., do need absolute 
guarantees in terms of guai ante.e.d bitrate and transfer delay attributes, while for 
background traffic none other than bit integrity is necessary. 

4.3 Universal Mobile Telecommunication System (UMTS) 

UMTS is one of the major new third generation mobile communications systems 
being developed within the framework which has been defined by the ITU and 
known as IMT-2000. UMTS will deliver pictures, graphics, video communications 
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Table 4.2: End-user performance expectations for selected 
traffic classes [ETSOOa] 
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support of many major telecommunications operators and manufacturers beca 
represents a unique opportunity to create a mass market for highly personalised 
user friendly mobile access to the Information Society. 
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4.3.1 Requirements for QoS 


End User Requirements for QoS: Generally, end users care only the issues that 
are visible to them. From the end-user point of view: 

• only the QoS perceived by end-user matter 

• the number of user defined/controlled parameters has to be as small as- 
possible 

• dei h at ion/definition of QoS attributes from the application requirements 
has to be simple 

• QoS attribute's shall be able to support all applications that are used, 
a certain number of applications have the characteristic of asymmetric 
nature' between two directions, uplink/downlink 

• QoS definitions have te> be future proof 

• QoS has to be> provided end-to-end 

Technical Requirements for QoS: 

• the 1 UMTS QoS mechanisms shall provide a mapping between application 
requirements and UMTS services 

• the 1 UMTS QoS control mechanisms shall be able to efficiently interwork 
with current QoS schemes. Further, the QoS concept should be capable 
e>f providing different levels of QoS by using UMTS specific control mech- 
anisms. 

• multiple QoS streams per address should be possible 

• the UMTS shall provide a finite set of QoS definitions 

• the overhead and additional complexity caused by the QoS scheme should 
he kept reasonably low, as well as the amount of state information trans- 
mitted and stored in the network 

• QoS shall support efficient resource utilization 

• the QoS parameters are needed to support asymmetric bearers 

• applications (or special software in UE or 3G gateway node) should be 
aide to indicate QoS values for their data transmissions 

• QoS behavior should be dynamic , i.e., it shall be possible to modify QoS 
parameters during an active session 



• number of parameters should be kept reasonably low (increasing number 
of parameters, increase system complexity) 

• user QoS requirements shall be satisfied by the system, including when 
change of SGSN within the Core Network occurs. 

• QoS mechanism have to allow efficient use of radio capacity 

• Allow independent evolution of Core and Access networks 

• Allow evolution of UMTS network, (i.e., eliminate or minimize the impact 
of evolution of transport technologies in the wireline world) . 

4.3.2 QoS Architecture 

To realize a certain network QoS a Bearer Service with clearly defined characteris- 
tics and functionality is to be set up from the source to the destination of a service. 
A UMTS bearer service layered architecture is depicted in Figure 4.2, each bearer 
service on a specific layer offers it’s individual services using services provided by 
the layers below, utilize UMTS Bearer Service provides the UMTS QoS. The UMTS 
Bearer Service consists of two parts, the Radio Access Bearer Service and the Core 
Network Bearer Service. Both services reflects the optimized way to realize the 
UMTS Bearer Service over the respective cellular network topology taking into ac- 
count such aspects as e.g. mobility and mobile subscriber profiles. The Radio 
Access Bearer Service provides confidential transport of signaling and user data be- 
tween MT and CN Iu Edge Node with the QoS adequate to the negotiated UMTS 
Bearer Service or with the default QoS for signaling. This service is based on the 
characteristics of the radio interface and is maintained for a moving MT. 

The Core Network Bearer Service of the UMTS core network connects the UMTS 
CN Iu Edge Node with the CN Gateway to the external networlc. The role of this 
service is to efficiently control and the backbone network in order to provide the 
contracted UMTS bearer service. The UMTS packet core network shall support 
different backbone bearer services for variety of QoS. 

4.3.3 UMTS QoS Classes 

When defining the UMTS QoS classes the restrictions and limitations of the air 
interface have to be taken into account. It is not reasonable to define complex 
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Figure 4.2: UMTS QoS Architecture [ETS99] 

mechanisms as have been in fixed networks due to different error characteristics 
of the air interface. The QoS mechanisms provided in the cellular network have 
to be robust and capable of providing reasonable QoS resolution. In UMTS as in 
GPRS99 release we have four classes conversational, streaming , interactive, back- 
ground [ETS99] (Table 4.3). The main distinguishing factor between these classes 
is how delay sensitive the traffic is: .Conversational class is meant for traffic which 
is very delay sensitive while Background class is the most delay insensitive traffic 
class. Conversational and Streaming classes are mainly intended to be used to carry 
real-time traffic flows. The main divider between them is how delay sensitive the 
traffic is. Conversational real-time services, like video telephony, are the most delay . 
sensitive applications and those data streams should be carried in Conversational 
class. Interactive class and Background are mainly meant to be used by traditional 
Internet applications like WWW, Email, Telnet, FTP and News. Due to looser 
delay requirements, compare to conversational and streaming classes, both provide 
better error rate by means of channel coding and retransmission. The main differ- 




Table 4.3: UMTS QoS Classes 


Traffic class 

Fundamental characteristics 

Example of application 

Conversational class 

-Preserve time relation (variation) between 

information entities of the stream 

-Conversational pattern is stringent with low 

delay 

voice 

Streaming class 

-Preserve time relation (variation) between 

information entities of the stream 

streaming video 

Interactive class 

-Request response pattern 

-Preserve payload content 

web browsing 

Background class 

-Destination is not expecting the data 

within a certain time 

-Preserve payload content 

background download 

of emails 


ence between Interactive and Background class is that Interactive class is mainly 
used by interactive applications, e.g. interactive Email or interactive Web browsing, 
while Background class is meant for background traffic, e.g. background download 
of Emails or background file downloading. Responsiveness of the interactive appli- 
cations is ensured by separating interactive and background applications. Traffic in 
the Interactive class has higher priority in scheduling than Background class traffic:, 
so background applications use transmission resources only when interactive appli- 
cations do not need them. This is very important in wireless environment where the 
bandwidth is low compared to fixed networks. 

4.3.4 UMTS-Internet Interworking 

The main goal of UMTS QoS mechanisms is to create a future proof concept that 
will provide means to transport different types of data with different QoS require- 
ments. Thus the interworking of UMTS and existing/evolving network technologies 
has to be ensured. In the case of Internet applications, the selection of the class and 
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Figure 4.3: A proposal for mapping UMTS classes with DiffServ classes 


appropriate traffic attribute values is made according to the Internet QoS parame- 
ters. Internet applications do not directly use the services of UMTS but they use 
Internet QoS definitions and attributes, which are mapped to UMTS QoS attributes 
at the interface [ETS99]. Currently there are three main Internet QoS concepts, 
namely Integrated Services and Differentiated Services and MPLS. In this thesis an 
IP Core Network Model is set up which is based on Differentiated Services which is 
then connected to the GPRS Radio Network. DiffServ requires that there is either 
one QoS profile for each traffic type or alternatively the priority and traffic type 
information is included in the data packets. A proposal for mapping UMTS classes 
with DiffServ classes is shown in Figure 4.3. 






4.3.5 Third Generation Core networks 


In order to provide the bandwidth flexibility depending upon end-user requirements, 
3G networks will use a packet-based approach, rather than the circuit-switched 
technology of second generation systems. The network architecture due for march 
2001 release of 3GPP standardization consists of three distinct layers: 

Application layer: It is where the end-user applications reside. In modern net- 
works, applications are implemented in the mobile terminals and on dedicated 
application servers in the network. 

Network control layer: It houses a number of network serveis of different types. 
These servers are responsible for controlling such aspects as mobility man- 
agement, set-up and release of calls and sessions requested by the end-users. 
Only control communications are handled here and no user plane streams pass 
through. 

Connectivity layer: The connectivity layer is a pure transport mechanism that is 
capable of transporting any type of information like voice, data and multime- 
dia streams. Its backbone architecture incorporates core and edge equipment. 
The core equipment transports aggregated traffic streams between the different 
nodes at the edges of the backbone. As a rule, core equipment is a backbone 
router or backbone switch that handles traffic streams either according to very 
simple classification principles, or according to routes that the network oper- 
ator has predefined by means of traffic engineering. Edge equipment collects 
customer specific data and statistics for accounting and billing purposes, and 
provides the single bit pipes that guarantee an appropriate quality of service. 
The edge equipment is usually a media gateway, which operates under the full 
control of the nodes in the network control layer. Connectivity layer solutions 
can be based on either asynchronous transfer mode (ATM) transmission or In- 
ternet protocol (IP) transmission. However, in the long run, the role of ATM 
as a transport technology is expected to diminish, leaving IP transmission as 
the predominant technology. This Internet protocol will have added quality of 
service features of DiffServ and MPLS [WitOO, FHPW00]. 



CHAPTER 5 


The GPRS and EGPRS Simulator GPRSim 


5.1 Simulation Environment 

In this chapter we will talk about the General Packet Radio Service simulator that 
is developed at the chair of communication networks, rwth-aachen. This simulator 
is made of many modules, some of these modules are discussed in this chapter 
with their functionality. The General Packet Radio Service (GPRS) and Enhanced 
General Packet Rad, to Service (EGPRS) simulator GPRSim has been developed 
as a pure software solution utilizing- the programming language C++. Up to now, 
models of mobile station, base station, and SGSN are implemented in the simulation 
environment. Interfaces are offered for the simulator to be upgraded by additional 
modules. 

For implementation of the simulation model in C++ the Communication Net-, 
works Class Licrary( CNCL), which was developed at the Chair of Communication 
Networks (ComNets), is used. This class library allows an object-oriented structure 
of programs and is especially applicable for event-driven simulations. The complex 
protocols like LLC, RLC/MAC and the Internet load generators are specified with 
the SDL, are translated to C++ by the code generator SDL2CNCL [SOL97], and 
are finally integrated into the simulator. 

Different from usual approaches to building a simulator, where abstractions of 
functions and protocols are being implemented, the approach of the' GPRSim is 
based on detailed implementation of the standardized protocols. This enables study- 
ing the behaviour of GPRS and EGPRS in a realistic way. 
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5.2 Structure of the GPRS Simulator 

The software architecture of the GPRSim and the information flow between the 
modules is shown in Figure 5.1. The figure represents the state of the simulator 
before modification carried out in this thesis. Modified software architecture of 
GPRSim is shown in Figure 6.2 in the next chapter. 

The GPRSim comprises the modules MS, BS, SGSN, the transmission links, 
the load generators, session control modules, a Web interface, and a module for 
statistical evaluation. 

The MS, BS, and SGSN modules. contain the implementations of the respective 
protocol stacks. Transmission links are represented by simple error models. While 
the G b interface is regarded as ideal, block errors on the radio interface U m can be 








simulated based on look-up tables, which map a C/I value to a BLEP (block error 
probability). 

The generatoi comprises Internet applications like www, srntp. ftp and a Circuit 
Switched (CS) generator which models voice traffic coexisting to the packet-oriented 
data traffic. 

The module Channel Management supervises the physical GSM channels available 
in the cell and allocates channels for the GPRS Radio Resourse Management entity, 
either as fixed packet data channel (PDCH) or on demand. 

The output of the simulator comprises a graphical presentation of the protocol' 
cycle and statistical evaluation of performance measurements. Some modules are 
presented with their functionality and interactions. 

5.2.1 Load Generators 

The GPRSim comprises an Internet load generator based on Internet traffic models 
for the applications HTTP, FTP, and SMTP. The parameters of these models coming 
from American traffic measurements are updated by parameters given by ETSI 
UMTS prognoses for the behaviour of mobile Internet users [ETS97]. Traffic models 
for WAP have been developed and those for Telem.a,tics and Real Tune applications 
are under development. 

Besides the Internet load generator a Circuit Switched generator to model coex- 
isting voice traffic is also implemented. All generators communicate with the other 
GPRSim modules via the SDL process environment. 

5. 2. 1.1 Internet Load Generator 

The conception of the Internet load generator is the specifications of a system Client 
that behaves like a user running an Internet session, and a system Server represent- 
ing the peer entity for the Internet service [Stu99]. Underneath the generator the 
protocols TCP and IP are included. IP packets are sent to and received from the 
environment by server and client, respectively. 

Following, a description of the applications WWW, E-mail, and FTP, and their 
handling utilizing mathematical descriptions for generating protocol-specific traffic, 
will be provided. The parameters of these models are derived from American traffic 
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Figure 5.2: Sequence chart and important parameters for an HTTP session 


measurements are updated by parameters given by ETSI UMTS prognoses for the . 
behaviour of mobile Internet users [ETS97]. 


The HTTP model: To describe this load model’s parameters, Figure 5.2 depicts 
the sequence chart for a complete session on a WWW browser. 

When describing the mathematical form of the load generation, the value ti 
between 0 and 1 will always reflect a random number generated by an equal- 
distributed random number generator. From this value the others are calculated 
respective the rules below. 

HTTP sessions consist of requests for a number of pages. This value follows a 
geometric distribution with a mean value of n = 5. In mathematical nomencla- 
ture a generation of geometric-distributed values is designated by 

ln(«) 


n 


ln(l - p ) 


(5.1) 


Herein, the parameter p reflects the probability of success and is determined 
from the mean value n 

P = = (5-2) 

n 

But not only the number of pages describes the behaviour, the delay between 
two pages must also be defined. In the following definition the time t pagi , be- 
tween two pages is defined as the delay between complete reception of the 
previous page until start of transmission of the new one; refer to Figure 5.2. 
This value heavily depends on the user’s behaviour wh^le Jrojpd^Web con- 









Table 5.1: Model parameters of an HTTP session 


Parameter 

Distribution 

Mean 

Pages per session 

geometric 

5.0 

Intervals between pages [s] 

negat i ve-exp o nent i al 

12.0 

Objects per page 

geometric 

2.5 

Object size [byte] 

log 2 -Erlang-k 

3700 


tent. The measurements in [AW95] result in a description for t page according 
to a negative- exponential distribution with a mean value of t page = 33 s. ETSI, 
on the other hand, proposes t page = 12 s [ETS97]. 

Therefore, the generation of random numbers with negative-exponential be- 
haviour follows 

tpage — tl * ln('it) (5.3) 


with 


a = t 


page 


(5.4) 


Referring to Figure 5.2, further differentiation has to be done. A page can 
be divided into a couple of objects. Three parameters need to be modeled to 
generate these objects. First of. all, the number m of generated objects has to 
be specified. A mean value of m = 2.5 objects per page following a geometric 
distribution is taken. Consequently, this parameter follows equation 5.1. 

The delay between two objects is given by a constant value of t object = 0 s. 

Now, the size of each object has to be defined using an approximation. The . 
amount of data for each object transferred is in reality not only defined by the 
object size but also by additional header information. This additional data will 
be neglected since it represents only a minor fragment of the total amount. 
[AW95] proposes a log 2 -Erlang-k distribution with a mean of m = 3700 byte. 
For the generation of object sizes the value k is needed and determined to 


k = 24. The mathematical 


representation is given to 

m = T- h f ft* 




(5.5) 


Table 5.1 gives an overview of the parameters describing the HTTP model. 





Table 5.2: Model parameters of an FTP session 


Parameter 

. Distribution 

Mean 

Variance 

Total bulk of data [byte] 

log 2 ~normal 

32768 

10000 

Bulk of data per object [byte] 

log 2 -normal 

3000 

1000 

Interval between connections [s] 

logio-normal 

4 

2.55 


The FTP model: The model introduced in this section represents a unidirectional 
data source. It describes an object transmission from an FTP server to an 
FTP client. The examinations are based on extensive WAN measurements 
documented in [Pax94]. Over 95% of the measured FTP data connections are 
performed by a GET command. Therefore, it is sufficient to regard data transfer 
from server to client. Traffic offer originated by FTP control connections is not 
considered in the following model. Parameters describing an FTP session are: 

• the total bulk of data per session 

• the size of each transferred object (FTP data connection) 

• the interval between two object transmissions 

The bulk of data per session characterizes the duration of a session. In [Pax94] 
a log^-nonnal distribution is presented for the total bulk of data per session. As 
parameters the mean value of x aT i t h. = 32768 byte and the standard deviation 
of o x ,ant.h. = 10000 byte are suggested. For the bulk of data per object - per 
FTP data connection - a loq^-normal distribution is detected, likewise. This 
distribution is characterized by the mean of x a rith. — 3000 byte and a standard 
deviation of o x>ar ith. — 1000 byte. The given number of objects includes both 
the file transfer itself and, e.g., the listing of a directory. To describe the 
interval between two object transmissions a model created in [PF95] can be 
used. Intervals between two objects should follow a log w -norrnal distribution. 
Mean of the measurements is x = 4 s and the variance is nj = 2.55 s. These 
parameters are summarized in Table 5.2. 

The SMTP model: The following SMTP model describes the load arising with the 
transfer of a message downloaded from a mail server by an electronic mail user. 
The bidirectional phase at the beginning of an SMTP session is not recreated 



Table 5.3 

: Model parameters of an SMTP session 


Bulk of data [byte] 

Distribution 

Mean 

Variance 

E-mail size 

log 2 -normal 

10000 

1000 

Base quota 

constant 

300 

— 


by this model. It, only describes the bidirectional phase of the message transitu 
from SMTP server to SMTP client itself. 

The only parameter is the bulk of data per SMTP session (E-mail). Measure- 
ments from [Pax94] are characterized by log^-normal distribution and a fixed 
added quota of 300 byte. The parameters of this distribution are shown in Table 
5.3. 



CHAPTER 6 


Implementation of IP core network model 


In this thesis an IP core Network Model is developed in Specification and Description. 
Language (SDL) and then interconnected with the General Packet Radio Service 
simulator (GPRSim). An IP core Network model based on DiffServ consists of 
edge routers and interior routers. Both these routers are developed as SDL modules. 
and then are converted into C++ class by means of SDL2CNCL code generator 
developed at Institute of Communication Networks, R.WTH- Aachen where CNCL is 
Communication Networks Class Library. All SDL modules communicate with each 
other and other modules via SDL Process Environment. 

6.1 Edge Router Model in -SDL 

Figure 6.1 shows the Edge Router Model in SDL. Its main work is to carry out 
Connection Admission Control (CAC) and to classify and condition the incoming 
packets. 

Block Cl-Co-Dr: This SDL block is nothing but a traffic classifier and traffic con- 
ditioning block. All the incoming packets are classified and are then given a 
particular DiffServ field codepoint, depending on their priority. It converts the 
incoming data packets into IP packets. All the default data packets (packets for 
which connection admission control is not asked for) are given DiffServ priority 
level zero i.e. the best effort class. 

Block CAC: All the connection admission control requests coming from the GPRS 
Radio Network arrive at connection admission control (CAC) block. It then 
forwards the CAC requests to traffic classifier and conditioner block (Cl-Co- 
Dr) for necessary action. This block then gives it a DiffServ field code point 
and a DiffServ priority level of 7 (highest priority class). This request is then 
converted into an IP packet and send looking for resources that it will need if 
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Figure 6.1: The Edge Router Model in SDL 

the connection is granted. As this is of high priority it will be routed faster 
than any other class. If the resources are available and the request is granted 
then CAC sends back CAC granted signal back towards GPRS Radio Network. 
If the request for particular priority fails then CAC checks for the next priority 
level. 

Block bIConfig: It is used to configure the routers before the start of the simula- 
tion. Default configuration values are shown in Table 6.1. 






Table 6.1: Default Configuration Values 


Parameter 

Value 

output link rate 

2Mbps 

background rate 

1Mbps 

buffer size for each priority level 

0.1 MB 

schedule time 

20ms 


Block PHB-Classifier-R: This block is per-hop behavior classifier block. It is used 
to classify packets only on the basis of DiffServ field as per the given DiffServ 
standard. 

All the interior routers of the model contains only queue management and schedul- 
ing block and per-hop behavior classifier block. As in DiffServ it is said that the 
interior routers should be asked to perform only simple functions. Complexity should 
be added only on the edges of the network and the interior should be free from it. • 
This is also because in an end-to-end connection there will be many interior routers 
but only few edge (boundary) routers. 

6.2 GPRS simulator GPRSim with IP core network model 

The General Packet Radio Service (GPRS) Core Network (see Figure 6.2) is devel- 
oped as a part of this thesis and then it is interconnected to the already existing 
GPRS Radio Network. Thus now a connection is granted by looking at resources 
in both Radio as well as Core Network. Once a connection is granted packets are 
transported from host to destination and vice versa. In uplink the packets from host 
(Mobile Station) first go to the Radio Network and then to the Core Network, from 
where it goes to its destination. Similarly in downlink data packets from destination 
reach the host (Mobile Station) via Core and Radio Network respectively. 

In this thesis IP routers are developed where edge routers are given to Serving 
GPRS Support Nodes (SGSN) and Gateway GPRS Support Node (GGSN). SGSN 
and GGSN are connected to each other via a number of Interior routers as shown 
in Figure 6.3 and Figure 6.4. 
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Figure 6.3: IP core model with one Interior Router 
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Figure G.4: IP core Model with a cascade of Interior Routers 


6.3 Downlink data flow in the simulation model 

In the model all SDL modules communicate with each other with the help of SDL 
Process Environment (see Figure 6.5). Whenever SDL Server (destination) has a it 
data packet to he sent to SDL Client (host or Mobile Station) it sends it to SDL 
Process Environment. SDL Process environment sends it to the Generator from 
where it is sent to the Core Network Interface. Core Network Interface sends it back 
to SDL Process Environment so that it can be sent to SDL system Edge Router 
GGSN. Thus from here it is sent to SDL system Edge Router GGSN (i.e. to the 
border router of the core network nearest to the destination). From GGSN the data 
packet is sent to SDL system Interior Router (next in line router after border router) 
via SDL Process Environment. 

Then the data packet moves from one interior router oh its path to next via the 
SDL Process Environment towards the interior router nearest to the SGSN. From 
here it is sent to SDL system Edge Router SGSN (i.e. other end border router of 
the Core Network). Once da,ta packet comes out of the SDL system Edge Router 
SGSN it is out of the Core Network. Then it goes to the Core Network Interface 
via the SDL Process Environment. From Core Network Interface it is given to the 
Generator. Generator then sends the data packet towards the client via the GPRSim 













Figure 6.5: Downlink data flow in the implementation 

Radio Network taking help from the SDL Process Environment. This way downlink 
data flows in the General Packet Radio Service simulator (GPRSim) with added 
features of Core Network. 

6.4 Weighted Round Robin Scheduling 

In both edge routers and interior routers the scheduling algorithm that is used is 
weighted round robin (WRR) scheduling. The reason for choosing it was the DiffServ 
standard which says that the interior routers should be free from complex methods 
and work performed by interior routers should be a minimum. This is because in an 
end-to-end connection there will be a number of interior routers involved. Therefore 
its architecture should be simple. 
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Figure 6.6: Weighted. Round Robin example when no queue in empty 


Another method of scheduling that can be used was weighted fair queuing (WFQ) 
but as it would require that each interior router should also know about the flow 
states of the packets passing through it, it was not implemented- By knowing about • 
flow state we mean that each interior router should know the number of flows of each 
priority class passing through it at every schedule time instant. In the model the 
interior routers do not care about the number of flows of each priority class passing 
through it. Thus they are not directly concerned with the connection admission 
control. Whereas in Resource Reservation Protocol (RSVP) all routers on the path 
must know about the end-to-end connections they service and how much bandwidth 
each connection requires. 
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Figure 6.7: Weighted Round Rubin example when some queues are empty 

Weighted round robin (WRR) scheduler schedules packets depending upon the 
weights of each priority class. In the model DiffServ best effort class (class 0) is given 
the weight 1, assured forwarding (AF) class 1 a weight 2, assured forwarding (AF) 
class 2 a weight 3, assured forwarding (AF) class 3 a weight 4, assured forwarding 
(AF) class 4 a weight 5, expedited forwarding (EF) class a weight 6, DiffServ class 6 
a weight 7 and DiffServ class 7 a weight 8. Between schedule time the bandwidth is 
divided into these DiffServ classes depending upon their weight. It serves each queue 
in a round robin manner, and for each turn, a number of bits corresponding to the 
queue’s weight is pulled out from the queue. If one or more classes is not using its 
full allocation, then the unused capacity is distributed to the other classes according 
to their weighting. The bandwidth is distributed among only those classes that do 
not have their buffers empty at the starting of every schedule time (see Figure 6.6 





and Figure 6.7). Also even after allocation of bandwidth if the higher class is not 
using its quota then its quota is given to the next lower class. What happens is that 
at every schedule time instant the bandwidth is divided based on number of prioiity 
classes present at that moment. It doesn’t take into account what has happened in 
the previous schedule time instant. Thus based on this methodology the output link ' 
is given data, packets till the arrival of next schedule time instant. 

6.5 Admission Control 

In the IP core network model implemented the edge routers are given the function of 
performing admission control, manage network resources and configure the network. 
Thus in a sense bandwidth broker which is responsible for connection admission 
control in DiffServ network architecture resides in the edge router. Whenever a 
request arrives at the edge router from the mobile radio access network, he checks 
whether he is capable of taking the connection or not depending upon the networks 
resources available at that instant. This he does by sending a request to all the core 
routers and waiting for a response from them. Once he gets their response he makes 
his decision to grant or drop the request. But unlike RSVP this method of admission 
control does not allocate bandwidth throughout the path from source to destination. 
Thus here the core routers does not have any idea about connection admission and 
therefore they do not have to maintain a per flow state of each admitted flow. 



CHAPTER 7 


Simulation Results 


The enhanced GPRSim to which the IP core network model module is added has to 
be validated by means of suitable simulations. This chapter comprises an estimation 
of the gain in capacity and performance achievable through appliance of Differenti - ' 
ated Services in the IP core network model developed in this thesis as compared to 
best effort Internet model for the mobile core network. 

7.1 Simulation Scenarios 

In the initialization phase input parameters for the simulations are read from a 
parameter file. These values characterize the simulation scenarios. 

7.1.1 Cell Configuration 

As GPRS applications will be the minority compared with circuit switched applica- . 
tions within the GSM in the near future, only cell configurations up to eight packet 
data channel (PDCH) on demand are regarded. 

7.1.2 Traffic Generation 

For network capacity planning the system performance during the busy hour has to 
be regarded. Here the input load is characterized by the number of Internet sessions 
running. The system performance measurements in the framework of this thesis can 
be compared with the number of sessions supposed for a busy hour situation. The 
GPRSim produces plausible results for load situations up to few tens of sessions 
running simultaneously. So here all results are limited to twenty mobile stations • 
running Internet sessions. 


The traffic generated by Internet applications is recreated by the Internet Load 
Generator described in chapter 5. The read time per WWW page can be taken from 
12s to 30s, 60s and 120s. 

7.1.3 IP core network model 

In the IP core, network model which is based on differentiated services the output 
link rate i.e. the rate at which the data is transfered from one router to another, 
the background traffic which is given to the best effort DiffServ class can be config- 
ured. The default values are 2Mbps for output link rate and 1Mbps for background 
rate. The router buffer size of each priority level and the schedule time can also be 
configured. 

7.2 Simulation Parameters 

The scenarios set up for the. following simulation series first of all differ in the number 
of Transceiver (TRX) units in a cell. One TRX unit corresponds, depending on the 
scenario, to 6-8 physical GSM channels that have to be shared by packet switched and 
circuit switched traffic. There is a maximum of eight packet data channels (PDCH) 
available for packet switched traffic within each scenario. Thus, the number of on- 
demand packet data channels (PDCH) is calculated from: 8 — number of fixed 
PDCH. An exception is given by the scenario with 1 TRX; in this case, there are 
only 6 channels in the cell. The number of PDCH allocated on-demand is then: 6 
— number of fixed PDCH. 

The maximum possible number of on-demand packet data channels (PDCH) is 
made available for GPRS, as long as they are not required for the transmission of 
circuit switched traffic. When a request for a circuit switched transmission resource 
cannot be served by a free traffic channel (TCH), there is instantly detracted a 
channel from the pool of on-demand PDCH and utilized as a traffic channel. 

The packet switched traffic to be generated for GPRS is in the ratio of 3:7 for 
www and e-mail sessions respectively. For the creation of coexisting circuit switched 
traffic load the CS generator introduced in chapter 5 is utilized. The relative quantity 
of CS traffic is the same throughout all simulations. 



The evaluation of system capacity and QoS is then done on basis of following 

parameters. 

Mean IP throughput per user: For this, the IP packet throughput is measured 
on a per-train basis (for both uplink and downlink), i. e., IP packets that belong 
to the same request, and are therefore transmitted without interruption, e.g.. 
the data of a single object on an HTML page. This is a crucial parameter foi 
the quality of service, of the system from a user’s point of view. The statistical 
evaluation of this measure is done by counting the amount of IP bytes received 
in each TDMA frame period if a packet train is running. Each value divided by 
the TDMA frame duration represents a value in the evaluation sequence and 
is written to the evaluation container class. At the end of the simulation, the 
mean throughput is calculated from this evaluation sequence. 

Mean IP throughput per cell: The mean IP throughput in the cell is calculated 
from the total IP data transmitted on all channels and for all users, divided by 
the simulation duration. In the loss-free system regarded, this will be equal to 
the offered traffic per cell. 

Mean IP packet delay: The end-to-end delay of IP packets is evaluated bv means 
of time stamps the packets are given when they move out from sender towards 
the receiver. When the packet arrives at the receiver, the difference of the 
current time and the timestamp value is calculated. This value is one entry of 
the evaluation sequence which consists of all such entries. 

IP packet delay (95-percentile): 95-percentile means that 95% of all IP packets 
arrive at the receiver within this time span. Only 5 % of the packets are delayed 
longer during transmission. 

Mean number of PDCH available: As long as there is none of the PDCH allo- 
cated on-demand needed to carry circuit switched traffic, the maximum number 
of PDCH provided for the respective scenario is available for the transmission 
of packet switched data, i.e., eight for more than one TRX. The number of 
channels available for GPRS averaged on the total simulation duration is taken 
for evaluation. 

Number of sessions per hour: The number of sessions within an hour delivers 
a clue for the statistical reliability of the simulation. High-load simulations 



of large number of MS can only be run for approximately a half of the run- 
time of the remaining simulations due to extraordinary run-time requirements. 
However, they possess higher values for the number of sessions generated within 
this time and may thus be regarded statistically reliable. 

7.3 Simulation Results with Differentiated Services 

Several graphs are plotted in next few pages and their simulation scenario can be 
seen from Table 7.1. In the General Packet Service simulator (GPRSim) traffic- 
models for interactive (http) and the background (email) traffic exists. Thus the 
area for measuring performance was small but the results that came out shows clear 
sign of great advantage of differentiated services architecture for ‘the 3G mobile core 
networks. Even though -what was being observed was end-to-end performance of 
only two classes i.e. interactive and background,, the results clearly satisfied the 
expectations. It is believed that the results will hold true in the presence of other 
traffic classes (conversational, streaming) as well. 

Figure 7.1 shows the relationship between downlink IP throughput per user in 
Kbps with respect to number of mobile stations. As can be seen from the graph the 
downlink IP throughput per user for interactive traffic (http) is far better than the 
background traffic (email). This distinction becomes even clear when number of mo- 
bile stations are increased or in other words when the traffic increases. By carefully 
aggregating a multitude of QoS-enabled flows into a small number of aggregates that ' 
are given a small number of differentiated treatments within the network, DiffServ 
eliminates the need to recognize and store information about each individual flow in 
core routers. This basic trick to scalability succeeds by combining a small number of 
simple packet treatments with a larger number of per-flow policing policies to pro- 
vide a broad and flexible range of services. Similarly from Figure 7.2 we can again 
see the same advantage of interactive traffic over background traffic in the case of 
uplink IP throughput per user. 

Figure 7.3 is the plotted graph between downlink IP packet delay in ms and the 
number of mobile stations. It is seen that the delay for high priority interactive 
class is far less as compared to the low priority background class. This becomes 
more dominant as the number of mobile stations are increased. Thus as congestion 



Table 7.1: Parameters for simulations with differentiated services in the IP core network 
of GPRSim 


Parameter 

Value 

Number of transceiver (TR.X) 

3 

Model time 

One hour 

Number of MS 

1-20 

Packet, data channels (PDCHs) fixed 

0 

Traffic channels (TCHs) 

21 

Packet data channels (PDCHs) on demand 

8 

Offered CS traffic [Erlang] 

12.838 

C/I ratio [dB] 

12 

Session inter-arrival time [s] 

12 

Relation www/ email (Interactive/background sessions) 

3/7 

HTTP read time [s] 

12 

Pages per session 

5 

Objects per page 

2.5 

HTTP object size [byte] 

3700 

E-mail size [byte] 

10000 

Number of standard subscribers [%] 

100 

IP core output rate 

2Mbps 

IP core background traffic rate 

1Mbps 

Buffer size per priority class 

0.1MB 

schedule time 

40 ms 


increases, traffic in a given class will experience performance degradation due to 
congestion later than traffic in a lower class. Additionally, high precedence traffic 
may be guaranteed to experience less queuing delay than low precedence traffic. 
Users may still contract for a specified profile at a specified precedence level, but 
there is no way to characterize the service that a flow receives in an absolute sense. 
Same can also be seen from Figure 7.4 for the delay in the uplink direction. It is 
therefore argued that DiffServ appears to be remarkably good fit for mobile core 
networks as it will be dealing with large number of flows at every given instant. 
Mobile core networks should therefore explore DiffServ in wide mea testbed. 
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Figure 7.1: Downlink IP throughput per user 
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Figure 7.2: Uplink IP throughput per user 
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Figure 7.3: Downlink IP packet delay 
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Figure 7.4: Uplink IP packet delay 


Similarly from Figure 7.5 it can be inferred that no matter wliat the load situa- 
tions of the mobile core network is, -the high priority class will always have better 
performance level as compared to lower priority level. 
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Figure 7 . 5 : Downlink IP packet, delay (95 percentile;) 

Further Figure 7.6(a) shows the relationship between downlink IP throughput per 
cell in Kbps vs number of mobile stations. Followed by Figure 7.6(b) which shows 
plot of downlink IP throughput per user in Kbps vs offered traffic in Kbps. These 
graph show that as the number of mobile stations are increased the traffic increases 
which leads us towards congestion and the downlink IP throughput per user gets • 
decreased. Similarly from Figure 7.6(c) and Figure 7.6(d) it is seen that as traffic in 
the cell increases the packet delay also increases. Thus it is sure that DiffServ behaves 
better as traffic is increased because it divides the traffic into different streams and 
controls quality of service depending upon their priority. Thus from graphs the 
inherent advantages of differentiated services can be viewed. By carefully enforcing 
the aggregate traffic profiles and ensuring that new traffic is not admitted that 
exceeds any aggregate profile, well-defined end-to-end services may be provided over 
chains of separately administered clouds with DiffServ in the mobile core networks. 
Furthermore, since each aggregate contracts exists only at the boundary between 
two clouds, the result is a set of simple bilateral service agreements. 
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Figure 7.6: Other simulation results with DiffServ in mobile core network 


7.4 Simulation Results with best effort services as compared 
with DiffServ 

In the absence of any specified priority classes and presence of only best effort class 
the DiffServ IP mobile core network model can be seen as a best effort model. The 
simulation scenario for the best effort network can be seen from- Table 7.2. 





Table 7.2: Parameters for simulations with best effort in the IP core network of GPRSim 


Parameter 

Value 

Number of transceiver (TRX) 

3 

Model time 

One hour 

Number of MS 

1-20 

Packet data channels (PDCHs) fixed 

0 

Traffic channels (TCHs) 

21 

Packet data channels (PDCHs) on demand 

8 

Offered CS traffic [Erlang] 

12.838 

C/I ratio [dB] 

12 

Session inter-arrival time [s] 

12 

Relation urww/ email (Interactive/background sessions) 

3/7 

HTTP read time [s] 

12 

Pages per session 

5 

Objects per page 

2.5 

HTTP object size [byte] 

3700 

E-mail size [byte] 

10000 

Number of standard subscribers [%] 

0 

Number of best effort subscribers [%] 

100 

IP core output rate 

2Mbps 

IP core background traffic rate 

1Mbps 

Buffer size per priority class 

0.1MB 

schedule time 

40 ms 


Figure 7.7 shows the graph between downlink IP throughput per user in Kbps 
with respect to number of mobile stations. In this graph the curve for best effort 
throughput is taken from the above" simulation, whereas the curves for interactive 
and background traffic throughput are taken from Figure 7.1. This is done to com- 
pare the best effort services with the DiffServ services. It has been observed that 
in times when only few mobile stations are active the downlink IP throughput for 
best effort, services is quite good as compared to the downlink IP throughput of in- 
teractive and background traffic, but as the number of mobile stations are increased 
downlink IP throughput per user for best effort services suffers an exponential type 





Number of mobile stations 

Figure 7.7: Downlink IP throughput with best effort services as compared to DiffServ 
services 

decay which endangers many time sensitive advanced applications. It is seen from 
Figure 7.7 that as the number of mobile stations become more than 10 the downlink 
IP throughput of best effort class becomes less than both the background and inter- 
active class. This infers that for high traffic loads DiffServ will be far better than 
best effort Internet. Thus we see that best effort services will fail to give reliable 
end-to-end performance guarantee as the traffic on the node increases. 

Similarly it can be seen from Figure 7.8(a) and Figure 7.8(b) (which are drawn on 
the same basis as Figure 7.7) that delay is within bounds for best effort traffic if the 
number of mobile stations are less but as more and more mobile stations fight for 
resources the delay (whether it is mean or 95 percentile) increases rapidly making 
many applications useless. It is seen from these figures that delay of best effort 
traffic (both mean and 95 percentile) becomes far more as compared to interactive ' 
and background class for number of mobile stations more than 12. Thus we see- 
the advantage of using differentiated services for mobile core networks as compared 
to the present best effort Internet. Hence, it is clear that in cases of high traffic 
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Figure 7.8: Downlink IP packet delay (mean and 95 percentile) with best effort services 
as compared to DiffServ services 


load conditions DiffServ will steer network out of trouble far better than best effort 
services. 

It is therefore concluded that for IP based mobile core networks, quality of service 
approach that should be used is differentiated services. It will guarantee under cer- 
tain conditions non-relative and high performance requirements. Also, it is assumed 
that there will always exist advanced applications that will stretch the capabilities 
of the network to the breaking point. Such applications may have bandwidth needs 
nearly of the order of the aggregate available bottleneck bandwidth, making a reser- 
vation fiee approach impossible. Interoperability, simplicity and scalability are other 
important strengths of DiffServ approach which makes it even more popular as of 
today. 





CHAPTER 8 


Conclusions 


This thesis was intended as a contribution in research towards end-to-end Quality 
of Service deployment, in the third generation radio access networks like the General 
Packet Radio Service (GPRS) and the Universal Mobile Telecommunication System 
(UMTS). Specially here the Quality of Service approaches in the developing mobile 
core networks and the Internet were studied. Enabling quality of service in the third 
generation core networks is a difficult task as it has to deal with large number of 
flows at every given instant. The activities that were identified towards reaching the 
objective of this thesis were: 

• Literature study on Internet quality of service approaches like Integrated Ser- 
vices (IntServ). Differentiated Services ( DiffServ ), and Multi Protocol Label 
Switching (MPLS). 

• Continuous monitoring of the Third Generation Partnership Project (3GPP) 
standardizations for the present and future mobile core networks. 

• Continuous monitoring of the latest Request for comments (RFCs) and Internet 
drafts of the Internet Engineering Task Force (IETF) on differentiated services 
and other quality of service technologies. 

• Designing a general DiffServ architecture as the basis of IP Core Network model 
(without reference to network configurations and implementation environment). 

• Designing in detail the border router architecture residing at the edge of the mo- 
bile core network to support interoperability between 3G radio access network 
and the core network. 

• Studying and creating the implementation environment (planning and installing 
a network configuration, in conjunction with the existing testbed in ComNets) 

• Setting up of IP Core Network model based on detailed design of differentiated 


services architecture. 



• Testing the correct behavior of the IP Core Network implementation in presence 
of ComNets GPRS simulator GPB.Sirn to which the IP Con 1 Network model is 
integrated. 

• Comparing the performance gain of DiffServ as compared to the best effoit IP ' 
for the mobile core networks. 

All these activities were fully adhered to and from the results of the previous chap- 
ter it has been concluded that Differentiated Services (DiffServ) has the capabilitv 
to support end user qualitv of service in the third generation mobile core network to 
a great extent. Differential, ed services divides the data stream into different priority 
classes, this makes high priority applications getting superior peiformance. On the 
other hand, traffic belonging to less quality of service demanding applications that 
has been assigned a low priority, does not suffer severe deterioration in quality of 
service in an order that would have endangered proper application performance and 
thus user satisfaction. 

Thus because of the inherent advantages of differentiated services (i.e. scalable, 
simple and coarse) it is going to be the technology that will reside in third generation 
mobile core networks. If not alone, it will be there working together with MPLS. 
Sometimes DiffServ alone cannot assure that the traffic flow will meet absolute 
bandwidth, delay or jitter requirements as the priority queuing is applied separately 
at each node and the DiffServ function does not have any knowledge of the load on 
any other node. MPLS, on the other hand, is a traffic-engineering tool that must 
take into account the situation at all nodes in the network. The combination of 
MPLS and DiffServ when implemented in routers will enable the network to create 
the desired characteristics with suitable guarantees for delay-sensitive traffic and 
reasonable bandwidth allowances for best-effort traffic. 

In this thesis only Differentiated Services have been implemented as at present 
there is a huge research going on to make IP networks simple and scalable. It is then 
compared with best effort Internet and the results show clear signs of Differentiated 
Services advantage. 



8.1 Future Work 


The research to achieve end-to-end quality of service in the Internet and mobile com- 
munication will never come to an end, atleast for another five to ton years. Future 
work mar- revolve around observing DiffServ vs DiffSorv-MPLS combined. Also some' 
other generators should be implemented and integrated into the GPRSim that al- 
low provisioning of traffic belonging to Conversational and Streummy classes. Moio 
research can be done in the field of IP centric revolution that is attracting the people 
at present which will make all transfer of user data in form of IP packets. Lastly, 
quality of service aware Internet service models in mobile IP network environment 
can be studied and implemented. 
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